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THE PRIMARY READER. 



1^8 volame, — the concluding one of the present elementary 
iPrie^, — hzs been prepared with reference, strictly, to what its 
title implies, — a book of juvenile reading lessons. The com- 
piler, in preparing it, has directed his attention, chiefly, to the 
t'ullowing points. 

1st. To avoid, in the selection of lessons, unintelligible mat" 
Ur and language^ and dull, formal stijle, as worse them aseless 
to yoang readers, — as positively injorious to their location, 
HOC only in childhood, but in subsequent life. 

2d. To select such pieces as seemed best adapted, by nw* 
fUeUy and vividnets of expression, to secure the attention of 
the juvenile mind, and to produce an isUdligent and animated 
style of reading, as a habit, in early years. 

3d. To furnish frequent suggestions to teaelikrs, on the best 
mode of securing a distinct enunciation oi words, and a correct 
and spirited utttrance of sentiment, 

4th. To exert an influence on the heart and halnts of the 
reader, by the selection of pieces tending to cherish senUments 
of love, truth, and piety. 

5th. To aid the early formation of good taste^ by avoiding 
low subjects, low characters, and low forms of expression, in 
the pieces selected for reading lessons. 

The pieces presented in the Reader, have been selected with 
reference to the wants and wishes of children. They are such 
as many years' experience in the teaching of reading, has 
indicated as interesting to young readers, and conducive to 
their progress in elocution. The selections have been made 
in strict accommodation to the capabiUties of childhood, as 
regards the act of expression. 

The rule of selection has been, that the ^ec«<& s\vcra\<^ ii^ 

only be perfect]/ intelligible in thoag\il an^ \axi^^<^^ «»^ 

fleismg in subject and style, but that \)oflck maxXAt «aAxQ».^ 

ner abaald be sack as children tncltne to expre» in ^t*""*' 
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A child may understand a story, and may be delighted with 
hearing it told or read ; and yet he may not be able to tell 
or read it well, because the whole may be above the reach of 
a child's power of expression. 

Good reading is not a receptive^ but a communicative state, 
—not a passive^ but an active condition : the reader is not ta 
receive, but Xogive, impressions. Both subject and style, ih*»n, 
in what he reads, must be adapted to his expressive poner, 
— bis command of tone. "Whatever passages the young reader 
attempts, as exercises to expand his power of utterance, or 
sharpen his discrimination in emphasis, inflection, or pausirsTi 
must be simple, natural, and vivid. Abstruse, dry, didaciic 
compositions, he does not sympathize with, even when he 
understands them : he cannot, therefore, give them true vocal 
expression. His reading, in such cases, must be mechanical 
and unmeaning, and can only serve to cherish those false 
tones of mere habit, which deaden the elocution of after 
life. 

The compiler is by no means of opinion, that a natural and 
appropriate manner of reading can be secured by a multi- 
plicity of rtdes. A few prominent principles, however, and a 
few practical points, can be impressed on the ear of even 
juvenile readers. Children who have had practice enough in 
reading, to be capable of performing the exercise with tolerable 
fluency, are far enough advanced to be taught the great 
importance of well marked, spirited emphasis, and of appro- 
priate pausing. They can easily be trained, at the same 
time, to observe the principal inflections, or upward and 
downward slides of voice, according to the sense of what 
they read. 

The main points in the application of emphasis, pausing, 
and inflection, are accordingly suggested, in important or diffi- 
cult passages, in the lessons embodied in the Reader. But 
the indication is restricted to those cases, chiefly, in which a 
young reader would be most likely to err. These directions 
are intended to form the ear to correct habit, and prepare 
the way for more systematic instruction in the rules of elo- 
cution, at a later stage of progress. 

The preliminary exercises in articulation, comprise a course 

of practice on the elementary sounds of the English Ian 

gasLge, which will serve to impart exactness and fluency to 

the young learner's style of reaidm^ m \Vie subse(^uent 

lessons. Much labour, to adult slu^enXS) vcnii \o XRariaat^^S. 
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elocation, would be saved, did this part of elementaiy edu- 
cation always receive that attention in early calture, which 
Its importance to effective reading and speaking demands. 
The practice on words and phrases which are commonly 
liable to mispr&nunciatum or fatdty articulation, is intended to 
guard the learner, in advance, against those errors to which 
he would be prone in his reading lessons. 

The taste of some teachers would perhaps be gratified with 
a larger assignnient of space, in the reading lessons, to sub- 
jects of tuefvl knowledge, or scientific information. Matter 
of this description, however, — valuable as it may be for 
storing the mind, — is rarely to be found in such a shape as 
fits it for the purpose of reading lessons ; and, if it is largely 
introduced for reading exercises, invariably produces a hard, 
monotonous style of utterance, which has an unfavourable 
effect on subsequent -habit in reading. 
' Books, whether of miscellaneous or scientific information, 
and works designed for exercise in reflective thought, are 6f 
great value in their proper sphere. But they are utterly out 
of place, during the period of learning to read. Reading is an 
art^ and a sufficiently difficult one to require a set of books 
for its ovm purposes. 

To read naturally, and with expression, children must be 
allowed to read what they already understand, — not what 
they have to be taught ; — ^what they like so well, that thev 
fpis^ to express it, — ^not what adults deem it important for chil- 
dren to receive, Reading is a process of imparting, — not of 
receiving. Nor is the case essentially different, even when 
children like to hear what is read, unless it. be also what they 
hke to say. The true position of a reader, h that of a person 
engaged in earnest, animated conversation, actuated by a 
vitfid feeling, which he is desirous to express. If we would ha 
children r^ well, we must put them into the same sit 
ation. 

Andover, AprU 19, 1843. 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS, 

ON EMPHASIS, INFLECTION, AND PAUSES. 

[The following observations are not intended to be 
committed to memory by the pupil ; they are designed as 
hints for the guidance pf the teacher. They have been 
prepared, at the request of instructors, with a view to 
impart more certainty and precision of rule, on the 
branches of elocution mentioned above, which, though 
often overlooked in teaching, are of great value, as re- 
gards correct and appropriate reading. 

The extended attention bestowed, of late years, on this 
department of instruction , renders it exceedingly desirable, 
that those who devote themselves to the business of 
teaching, should be duly prepared to lay a more definite 
foundation, than formerly, for the early acquisition of an 
accomplishment so important as that of good reading. 

The subject of emphasis, has, it is true, always received 
attention in a practical way, more or less effective, accord- 
ing to the ear and taste of instructors, individually. But 
more than this is important to efficient, competent instruc- 
tion. Not that multiplied rules are ever a desirable means 
of acquiring or imparting knowledge. But without definite 
ideas, and ascertained principles, there can be no instruc- 
tion. It is to a few prominent points, therefore, that the 
compiler of this volume would solicit the attention of 
teachers. 

In the department of emphasis, for example, the great 
deficiency of instruction has commonly been, that its insep- 
arable connexion with inflections has been too little re- 
garded. This oversight has neeessmVy \ft^ \o ^ ^^vA«t« 
ing uncertainty, or an arbitrary dogmaXma^^Sxi^^ \stfAa 
of applying emphasis. The pec\uiai injUctxou ol «^«^ 
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emphasis, is, in fact, the chief ingredient in its composi- 
tion ; and, without an accurate knowledge of the leading 
principles of inflection, there can be no insight into the 
nature of emphasis, as a modification of voice. 

We may refer, here, for the purpose of illustration, to 
the local accent of New England, as characterized by 
its peculiar tone of overdone emphasis, — and displayed, in 
rather broad caricature, in what are popularly termed 
Yankee stories, but prevailing, to a great extent, even in 
the reading of well-educated persons. 

The special fault of this emphasis, consists solely in its 
inflection : it is marked, in all cases, by a double inflection, 
(** circumflex " or " wave,") instead of a simple rising or 
falling inflection. To enable the teacher to guard his pupils 
against this error, it becomes important that his own ear oe 
attuned to true inflection, as one great characteristic of the 
appropriate management of the voice, in reading and 
speaking. 

A few of the leading rules of inflection, are, therefore, 
briefly stated, in the subsequent part of these suggestions. 

Another very important, but much neglected branch of 
elbcution, — one which is indispensable in the humblest 
forins of intelligible reading, — is the application of pauses, 
— ^not the mere attention to grammatical stops, but those 
numerous and important pauses, which the sense, rather than 
the composition, of every sentence of considerable length, 
requires, and which are not marked in punctuation. The 
ear, it is true, suggests these to adults, — ^but not to young 
leari:\^rs. Qence a great part of the difficulty of obtaining 
from children a clear, distinct expression of sentiment. To 
enable teachers to form and guide the ear of childhood, in 
this particular, by appropriate inculcation, si/stem becomes 
indispensable here, as elsewhere. A few prominent prin* 
ciples must be recognised ; and to a brief statement of these, 
a part of the following suggestions, is accordingly assigned.] 

Prijiciples of Emphasis, in Reading and Speaking. 

Emphasis is of various kinds, and requires different 
tones, 
/• 7'Ae emphasis of Emotion. TViaa Cotvdl oi «qbc^ 
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occozB in the language of passion, or highly excited feeling, 
and is oAen expressed in exclamations and interjections. 
Such emphasis is usually marked by the /idling inflection, 
or downward slide of voice; thus, **0h! joyful day!" 
"Ah! wo is me!" '*mil holy light!" "Out of my 
sight! thou serpent v'" 

2. The emphasis of Designation. This is a moderate, hut 
well marked falling inflection, addressed not to sympathf/, 
but to the understanding. Its design is to indicate the 
subjects of pieces, paragraphs, and sentences, in discourses, 
or essays, or any other form of didactic composition. It 
marks out, also, every new object introduced in a description^ 
and every new character or incident in narration. Thus, 

I " The pleasures of tdste formed the chief subject of the 

t essay. " " As I looked round the room , the peculiar figures 

of the ciirpet next attracted my notice." ** A Mr. Brbum 

was the next person who was introduced." "The low 

sound of distant thunder now broke upon the ear." 

3. The emphasis of Correspondence and equal Contrast. 
As this mode of emphasis always implies two objects, or 
subjects, it includes two inflections, — the first, usually, 
the rising; the second, the falling. Thus, "As is the 
beginning, so is the ^nc^." 

4. The emphasis of unequal Contrast. This emphasis 
contrasts two objects, for the purpose of making one promi- 
nent and impressive. The more forcible of the two inflec- 
tions, — ^the falling slide, — is accordingly used to indicate 
the prominent object of the two. Thus, " A countenance 
more in sorrow than in dnger. — Note. Th^ rule will, 
in such cases, produce a rising inflection, even at the end 
of a sentence. ' 

5. Double and triple Emphasis may be produced hy 
double and triple contrasts or correspondences. The con- 
trasted words have, in such instances, contrasted inflec- 
tions ; all the inflections being regulated so as to accommo- 
date the contrast between the words immediately preced- 
ing the period, and the pause at the middle of the sentence. 
Thus, "In the onh writer we most admire them^n; in 
the 6iher, the tuorA;." ^^ A friind cannot be knhum ia 
prosperi/y/ and an enhny cannot be hiddea m od'oVrvX:^*'^ 

0. .3ififiiUiicpkrases9xemmMla!m^ 
9 
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and a diflerent inflection on every word. This emphasis is 
applied only in cases of remarkable force of expression. 
Thus, *' There was a time when Athens had n6t one sh\p, 
— no, n6t 6ne wXll." 

In all the various forms of emphasis, which have been 
exemplified, the spirit and expression of each, depends, 
obviously, on the turn or slide of voice with which the 
emphatic word is pronounced. Take away the inflection, 
and there remains no distinctive emphasis : change the in- 
flections, and immediately there is a confusion of the sense, 
and a flatness or a contradiction in the expression. 

Principles of Inflection, 

Inflection, as a term in elocution, signifies the wpward 
slide of voice, with which a question is uttered, that may 
be answered by yes or no, or the downicard slide with 
which such a question is answered. Thus, ** Do you Jcndw 
that person?" — **I dd.'^ — The rising inflection is desig- 
nated by the acute, (') and the falling by the grave ( ) 
accent. 

The same inflections, — greatly reduced, — apply, the 
former at the middle, the latter at the end, of most sen- 
tences. Thus, ** Though life is short, art is long.^^ 

The rising inflection is still farther reduced, in short 
clauses not marked by force of expression. Thus, '' At 
the time app6inted, the procession moved on." This form 
of the rising inflection diflers but little from a mere sus- 
pension of the voice. It prevails in poetry, and in solemn 
expression, ^nerally. 

In close distinctions, and keen emotions, the circumflex, or 
double turn, — including both the upward and the downward 
slides on the same syllable, is used, instead of the simple 
inflections. When the circumflex terminates with the 
rising slide, it is called the rising circumflex, — marked 
thus ( ^ ) ; — when it terminates with the falling, it is 
called the f ailing circumjiex, — marked thus C). This in- 
flection occurs in close distinction, and peculiarly signifi- 
cant expression, as follows : '* Let any man resolve to do 
J7^J2t now, losLving then to do as it can ; — and if he were to 
live to the stge of Methuselah, he wov^d. u^'iOiX ^^xq>\!i%?^ 
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** And though heavy to wSigh, as a score of fat sheep, 
He was not, by any means, heavy to sUip,*' 



** 



In peculiarly solemn, grand, sublime, awful, and terrible 
expression, all inflection is destroyed ; and a dead level of 
voice, caUed the monotone, — marked thus (-), — is pro- 
duced ; as in the following example : *' And I beheld a 
ffreat white throne, and Him that sat on it, from whose 
face the heavens and the earth fled away ; and there was 
foiind no place for them." 

Rule on the Falling Inflection, This inflection occurs 
in all Tory strong emotions, and falls on the emphatic word 
of the clause or sentence that contains such emotion. 
Thns, " Come bn then ; be min ! " 

« Let me, upon my knee, prevail in this ! '* 
« How ftedttfiyW/ is night ! " 

The falling inflection, — ^without empassioned force, — 
takes place wherever there is complete sense formed, 
whether at the end of a sentence, or only of a clause^ 
Thus, *' Let your companions be sellct; let them be such 
as you can love for their good qualities, and whose vir^es 
you are desirous to emulate." 

Rule on the Rising Inflection. This inflection takes 
place in gentle and tender expression, especially in the form 
of poetry, and is used wherever the sense of a passage is 
left incomplete : it occurs, also, at the end of an interroga- 
tive sentence, if the question admits of being answered by 
yes or no. Thus, 

** Content thee, boy ! in my bower to dwell, — 
Here are sweet sounds which thou lovest w^ll, 
Fkites on the air in the stilly no6n. 
Harps which the wandering breezes tfine. 
And the silvery wood note of many a bird. 
Whose voice was ne'er in thy mountains heard. 

** As we cannot perceive the shadow moving along th 
didl-plate, so the advances we make in knowledge are onl 
perceived by the distance gone over." 

" Were you ever at sea in a st&rmV^ 
J^^fie 1. The depth of the falling, wi^ iJhft Vtfs^gu 
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the lisiog inflection, depend, in all cases, on the force 
of the thought or the feeling which is expressed, or the 
](»ngtk of the clause or sentence which contains the inflec- 
tion. Slight expression, and short clauses, have slight 
inflections : strong expression, and long clauses and s^Bn- 
tences, are marked by strong and extended inflections. 

8. In all cases, the inflection falls on the emphatic word 
of a sentence or a clause. 

3. The common error in inflections, is to give ctrcum- 
fiex for simple inflections,~-especially in contrasts ; thus, 
*^ In the one writer we admire the niiin ; in the dtheTf the 

A prevalent error is that of overdoing the simple inflec- 
tions into something like a succession of questions and 
answers J whatever be the form of the sentence. 

But the common fault of juvenile readers, is that of 
keeping the voice uniformly up, at every comma, without 
regard to the demands of emphasis or complete sense, and 
letting the voice drop mechanically at the period. It is 
this practice, commonly formed into a rooted habit, in 
the early stages of education, that vitiates the elocution of 
after life, and fills academies, and colleges, and professional 
institutions, with mechanical, lifeless readers. 

Teachers who have the charge of young children, can- 
not be too vigilant against the formation of such habits. 
To facilitate the process of instruction, in this department, 
is the compiler *s object in marking those passages in this 
Reader, which seemed most to require such attention. To 
persons not aware of the multiplicity of helps requisite in 
the teaching of children, the marking of inflections may 
seem to have been carried to too great an extent, in the 
following pages ; but, to others, there may rather seem to 
be ground of complaint in the opposite direction. 

Observations on Rhetorical Pauses, 

Rketoricai pauses are so termed, to distinguish them 

from the common grammatical stops. They dLQfer from 

the latter in not being so dependent on the structure, 

or Bjmt&x, of a sentence, but lefeTim^ expressly to the 

of the compositioa, m it is exi^ioModk xa \^^ eor . 
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The grammatical points, it is true, do very often ccun- 
cide with the sense, but not uniformly. Sometimes a long 
pause is required, where no stop occurs, as in the follow- 
ing clause, 

«• He woke to die," 

properly read or recited, 

«Hewoke***»toA>." 

In many instances, on the other hand, the comma stop 
must be utterly disregarded. Take this familiar example : 
"Yes, sir,'* or ** No, sir." Some teachers, who are 
rigorous with the letter of the law which says, ** Stop at a 
comma till you can count one," produce, m their young 
pupils, a childish, mechanical mode of reading, thus, " Yes 

sir," " No sir." This early habit perverts the 

ear and the taste of the reader, so that he seldom attains, 
in after years, to that smooth and flowing style of utter- 
ance, which alone is natural or agreeable. 

The prevalent defect, however, with young readers, is 
to make no pauses at all but at the stops, and to make 
eten these quite too short for clear, distinct, impressive 
reading. 

Teachers, perhaps, are, too commonly, induced, by 
pressure of occupation, to accept imperfect reading in 
this respect. But there has been little aid, in this depart- 
ment, accessible, except in Walker's larger works, which 
are not in current use. The following brief rules will, it 
is hoped, be found serviceable in the way of enabling teach- 
ers to guide their young pupils into correct habits in paus- 
ing, — without which, reading loses, to a great extent, its 
hold on the attention or the understanding, and fails to con- 
vey the thought embodied in the composition. 

Rules on Rhetorical Pausing, 

1. Wherever a strong emphasis occurs, it is preceded or 
followed, or both preceded and followed, by a long pause. 

Thus, ** If thou speak 'st/ii/^e, on the next trSe 

— shall thou HANG ALIVE, till famine — cu.«<i 

thee, '' 
JVoie, The length of the rhetotical paw^ae^ \a> o^ w^n^i 
2* 
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dependent, wholly, on the force of the preceding oi 
lowing emphasiB, which yaxies with the emotion. 

S. Make a long pause at the end of paragraphs^ 
especially of double parugraplis^ — those which are ma 
by double the usual space which separates one parag 
fifom another. 

Nothing is n)ore important than this pause, as t 
efiect in keeping the attention on the whole subject 
piece, and connecting all its parts. 

3. Pause before the verbj according to the emp! 
force, or the length, of the nominative. Thus, ** 
day I * has been considered as an image of the year, 
a year | as the representation of life." *^Our schi 
of thought in childhood I are lost in those of youth." 

4. Pause before a veib in the infinitive mooef, depen 
on another verb. Thus, ** Jesus charged his disciplee 
forgive their enemies." 

5. Pause when the parts of a sentence may be ti 
posed. ^* The greatest misery is | to be condemned b] 
own hearts." 

6. Pause before an adjective or a participle, when it 
lows its noun, and is itself followed by words depen 
on it. "A plan ] preposterous, to the last degree." 

7. Pause before a pronoun, a conjunction, a preposi 
or any word used as a connective, that is itself folic 
by a dependent clause. 

.'' Nothing is in vain | that rouses the soul to activi 
** He was an upright man | who could stoop to no dis 
esty." ** We were to drag up oceans of gold | froK 
bottom of the sea." '^ Our social well-being demai 
that we pay a prompt obedience to the laws." 

♦^* Teachers who wish to bestow farther attention on the 
jecttf of these suggestions, are referred to the author's * Exei 
in Elocution.' 

*Th» usual mark of a rhetorical pauM. 



PRELIMINARY EXERCISES IN ARTICU- 
LATION.* 



Note to Teachers, — ^The following exercises embrace all 
the elementary sounds of the English language, with the " 
DQost. important among those that occur in combinations 
which are liable to mispronunciation. A correct and care- 
ful articulation of them, if practised with due frequency, 
a.nd continued for a length of time sufficient to render accu- 
racy habitual, will secure a distinct and appropriate enun- 
ciation, in all exercises of reading and speaking. To 
attain this result, the following points require particulai 
attention, on the part both of the pupil and the teacher : 

Ist. That the exercises be always performed with great 
force and clearness of articulation, so as to become a use- 
ful form of discipline to the organs. The aim of the 
learner should be, in every case, to give the utmost articu- 
late force of which his voice is capable, 

2d. I'he sounds of all the elements, should be perfectly 
Kt command, before the pupils are allowed to proceed to the 
enunciation of the words *■'■ Ale, ace, age," &c., page 19. 

3d. Great care must be taken to avoid a formal and fas- 
tidious prominence of sound on unaccented syllables; 
Bv^ry word, though uttered with the utmost energy, must 
retain the proportions of accented and unaccented syllables in 
their natural and appropriate pronunciation. 

* A regular portion of these exercises should be performed daUy, 
previoos to each reading lesson. 
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Table of ihe Elementary Sounas of the English Language, 

SThe elements contained in this table, should be practised, with 
1 wUhout the words in which they are exemplified, with great at- 
tention to accuracy, and repeated as a daily preliminary exercise. 
The best form of such exercises, is as follows: Let the teacher pro- 
nounce every vwd, slowly and distinctly, and then give the vowel or 
diphthong tound by itself; the pupil following the teacher.] 



VOWEL SOUNDS. 



# 



1. A, as in the word 

Fate; 
Aly as in Ail ; 
AY, as in Lay. 

2. -4, as in Far ; 

A U, as in Launch. 

3. Aj as in Fall ; 
AW, as in Awe; 
A U, as in Laud. 

4. A, as in Fat. 

6. A, as in Wash, f 

6. A, as in Rare ;t 
AI, as in Air ; 
AY, as in Prayer. 

7. JE?, as in Me ; 
EE^ as in Eel ; 
EA, as in Eat ; 
IE, as in Field. 



8. jE, as in Met ; 
EA, as in Head, 

9. E, as in Err ;f 
EA, as in Heard ; 
/, as in Firm. 

10. /, as in Pine ; 

Y, as in Rhyme. 

11. /, as in Pin; 

Y, as in Hymn. 

12. O, as in No ; 
OA^ as in Oak ; 
OIJ, as in Course; 
O W, as in Own. 

13. O, as in Move ; 
00, as in Mood; 
V, as in True. 

14. O, as in Nor. 

15. O, as in Not. 



*Orai explanation to the pup\\,\)y t\ie lea,c\\et \ ^^^\»^Vi<8A\nak0 
full gouad by themselves, wiiboul lV\e \ie\jp o^ «QniCD«c wsoca^r 
fSee ''exercises " on tlicBe Bovrnds, pa%e ^\. 



\\ 
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16. O, as in Done ; 
?7, a3 in Tub. 

17. J7, as inTube. 

18. f7, as in Pull ; 
O, as in Wolf. 

DIPHTHONGS.* 

19. Ol as in Oil ; 
OY, as in Boy. 

20. OU, as in Pound; 
OW^ as in Down. 

CONSONANTS.f 
Labial Sounds. % 

21. J5, as in Bulb. 

22. P, as in Pulp. 

23. M, as in Mime. 

24. W, as in Wan. 

25. F, as in Vane. 

26. F, as in Fife ; 
PH, as in Phrase ; 
GHj as in Laugh. 

♦ Oral explana&on : ** Two vowel sounds joined." 
f <' Sounds that are not full and complete, without the help of 
another sound.*' 

± ** The word lahial means belonging to the lips.'* ** In articu- 
biiion, we class the sounds of letters according to tlie organs of 
speech by which they are made ; as the Ztpf , the (eerA, &c." 
6 ** The word dental inenns belonging to tVie \)eeli!lci.^^ 
f** The vrordpalaHe means belonging to the XK^v^t wA VDSfiKt \^aX 
of the moatb, whicli is called the ptUateJ** 



Dental Sounds.^ 

27. Dj as in Dead. 

28. T, as in Tent. 

29. TH, as in Thin. 

30. TH, as in Thine. 

31. yi as in Joy. 
G, as in Giant. 

32. CH, as in Church. 

33. SH, as in Shape; 
TI, as in Nation ; 
C/, as in Gracious; 
CEy as in Ocean. 

34. S, as in Hiss ; 
C, as in Cipher. 

35. jS, as in Trees ; 
Z, as in Haze. 

36. S, as in Measure. 

Palalic Sounds.^ 

37. K, as in Key ; 
C, as in Cake ; 
CHj as in Chorus; 
Q, as in Queen. 
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38. &, as in Gag. 

39. Y, as in Ye. 

Aspirate,* 

40. H, as in Hail. 

Nasal Sounds,^ 

41. N, as in No. 

42. NG, as in Sing ; 
iV, as in Finger, 

Sink. 



Lingual Sounds.X 

43. L, as in Lull. 

44. jR, hard, as in 

Rude.^ 

45. jR, 5o/?, as in War.$ 

Palatic and Dental Sounds 
combined, 

46. -5r, as in Ox. 

47. X, as in Example. 



EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION AND PRONUN- 

CIATION.II 

Sounds of the Vowels. 

» 

1^^ Element, — A, as in the word Fate: Ai, a$ 
in AU : Ay, as in Lay. 

[A common fault, is, to give this sound in a manner too 
analytical ; thus, Yaieel, faieeth, for fail, fotth. The teacher 
must guard the learner against this affected articulation, in 
practising on the following words.^] 

* " The word (uprate means breathing,*^ 
f « The word nasal means belonging to the nose,** 
% " The word lingual means belonging to the tongue,** 
§ See ** exercises " on the letter R, page 29. 
II The words in the tables sheuld be read with great force and 
distinctness : they mav thus be made a useful organic exercise for 
imparting stren^in and pliancy of voice, as well as energy and clear- 
ness of articulation. The force of voice should be as great as in the 
loudest style of public speaking; and, to secure force, e^ch word 
should be pronounced with a full falling inflection, and every letter 
ciearW and distinctly marked in every word. 
VTbe remarks within brackets, and ftotne o( iSda ii3aae^|i»al tiatM« 
M9 Jntended for the nse of the teacher. 
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Ale ace ^ge* aim day bail, dale fail say, 
pave tape hail, haze may gaze, late maid nay, 
vail make fame, tail pay lade. 

2. — A, €t8 in Far : Auj as in Launch, 

[There are two extremes of sound occasionally heard, 
which must he avoided in the pronunciation of the follow- 
ing words, — that of a too hroad, and nearly like a in all ; 
thus, Fatrrm, fait*ther, smairrt, &c., for farm, father, 
smart ; and a too short, resembling the sound of a in mat ; 
thos. Farm for fi^rm.] 

Arm ah ha harm, bar car far par, tar aunt 
daunt gaunt, haunt jaunt taunt father, saunter. 

3. — Ay as in Fall : Aw, as in Awe : Au, as in 

Laud. 

[The error to be avoided in the following class of sounds, 
is that of making a to resemble o; thus, Oil for all. 
Sometimes this error is so broad and coarse as to divide 
the sound into two parts ; the first of which is the above o, 
and the second the u in vp. Oull, fouU, for all, fall. 
These faults should be carefully avoided, as slovenly and 
vulgar.] 

All hall ball call fall, gall pall tall wall ward, 
warm wharf quart thwart false, daw maw 
jaw saw iJiw, raw draw straw vault vaunt, 
fault aught taught fraught sauce, daughter 
halter lawful. 

4. — A, as in Fat 

[There are two extremes of error to be avoided in the 
foUowing words, — that of A too Jlatj and divided into two 
sounds; thus, mayun for man; and that of A too broad ; 
thua, porss for pass.] 

*Tbe comntaa in these tabular exercises, are \t\V<^\\dke<i V.^ \m^ 

otterred as full breathing intervals. The v>\ace ol vV» cotDSD».>S» 

rmried la BucceBsive tables, with a view to avoid mottfAo«1 ^!^ 
radwg. 
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Bat cat hat mat pat sat, have has glass class 
mass grass, asp grasp clasp vast past fast, waft 
raft graft grant craft shaft, slant gland latch 
dance lance glance, trance France chant hranch 
crash slant, man can gather rather alas ad- 
/ vance. 

5. — A, as in Wash, 

[The common errors in the articulation of this sound, 
are that of making it too strikingly like that of o ; thus, 
whot, or rather wot, for what, — and that of making the a 
too nearly like that of the word /ar ; thus, whart for what.] 

Wad squad swah, wan was wasp, want wast 
swash, quash quantity quality. 

6. — A^ Aiy and Ay, before R final, or R folr 

lowed by a voivel. 

[The errors commonly made in the following class of 
sounds, are, (1st.) giving a too broad a sound, — the 
'* fourth " or shut sound, instead of one nearly resembling 
the " first " or name sound ; thus, aer* for air; and (2d.) 
giving the long name sound too exactly, or too flat ; thus, 
aerf for air. 

The true sound of a, ai, or ay situated as mentioned 
above, avoids these extremes, — the former as coarse and 
vulgar, the latter as too precise and studied. The true 
sound approaches nearer to the latter than to the former. 
It cannot be expressed to the eye, and can only be gene- 
rally described as the *' first " sound of a rendered a little 
obscure, by deviating very slightly towards the " fourth."] 

Bare care dare fare, mare pare tare ware, 
yare aijr fair lair, hair rare prayer, careful. 

* a as in at. 
'^ a at Uk ate. 



f. — tij cts in Me : Ee, as in Eel: Ea, as in Eksi: 

Icj as in Field, 

[Hie errors in the articulation of this sound, arise chiefly 
from not observing the nature of the consonant which fol- 
lows it, and consequently making it too long or too short. ' 
£, as a final sound, or occurring before a liquid, is long, as 
in hee, eel, seem, seen; before a dental letter, it is shorter; 
as in^ee^, feet ; and before a palatic letter, it is shorter still, 
aa in week, seek.] 

Bee fee the me mete, feel seem team plea 
yield, wield weep seen queen beef, weed sleet 
cheek repeat. 

8. — E, as in Met: Ea, as in Head. 

[The error to be avoided ki this class of sounds, is that 
of allowing e to become somewhat like a in fate; or thas, 
Boid, oig, for bed, egg ; stade for st^ad.] 

Ell elk elm else hence fence, let get yet yest 
yesterday kept, felled abed measure pleasure 
felt set, less rest guest bread ready steady, 
generous genuine general. 

9. — Ej as in Err: Ea, as in Heard: /, as in 

Firm. 

[Marked in the orthoepy of Walker as the ** second" 
sound of 6, but explained as not being precisely that sound, 
nor yet that of u in turn, as it is very commonly but erro- 
neously pronounced. The true sound of e, before r fol- 
lowed hy^L consonant, is thus described in Smart's ' Practice 
of Elocution.' ^^Er and ir are pronounced by unpolished 
speakers just like ur, as indeed in some common words, 
ftueh 33 her, sir, &c., they are pronounced even by the 
most cultivated ; but in words of less commo'iv ooicvotecNS^^ 
then is a medium between ur and mr, 'wViOcL ^<b^ssX 
J 
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usage has established, as the just utterance of t and % 
joined to the smooth r."* 

There are two errors to be avoided in practising the fol- 
lowilig words, — ^first, that of making no discrimination be- 
tween er followed by a consonant and er followed by a 
vowel, which leads to the fault of pronouncing the word 
mercy with the same sound of e as the word 7/im/, — a fault 
which characterizes the pronunciation of foreigners who are 
leiurning to speak the English language, and who are 
guided by analogy, instead of custom, in this point. This 
sound should be carefully avoided, as not belonging to 
English enunciation, or as being too analytical and pedan- 
tic. At the same time, the second error, that of substi- 
tuting the sound of u in turn for that of e, should be 
avoided, as a careless vulgarism.] 

Herd earn term, germ earth stern, earl fern 
learn, eternal person mercy, servant firmly 
perfect, discern concern disperse, universal 
defer prefer, terse pearl erst, sermon. 

10. — /, as in Pine: Y, as in Rhyme, 

[There are two extremes to be avoided in the enuncia- 
tion of this vowel, — the coarse error of giving it a broad 
and drawling sound, dwelling on the first part of the letter, 
and thus making it resemble the a oi fall; the too nice or 
flat sound, which commences with nearly the sound of a in 
ale, — ^the result of avoiding too anxiously the errors just 
mentioned.] 

Isle time mile vile, vine dine life my, 
knife sign mine try, light child bind thyme. 

11. — /, as in Pin: Y", as 171 Hymn, 

[The error commonly made in this sound, is that of ob- 
scuring it by careless articulation, so that it is made to 
resemble, in some degree, the sound of a ivifate, or of ai in 
faili thus. Tain for tin, fafsh for ftsh. An opposite 
error borders on Teen, f<%sh.] 

* 'The Pi«ctice of Ek)cutioii,Stc.,byI>.li.axoMV»\*tAssii;\safc? 
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Sin hill prim pit wish, fill dim din skin 
whim, fit will till sill since, prince wince 
quince. 

12. — O, as in No: Oa, as in Oak: Ouj as in 
Course : Owj as in Own. 

[The errors in the sound of these letters, are suhstituting 
for it the o of nor; as in force for force, sorce for source, 
&c., and shortening this sound of its proper length, as in 
horn for home, wholfor whole, &c. 

This is properly the longest vowel in our language, and 
should receive great length of sound.] 

Oh ho old home bone cone, tone stone hope 
hold note coat, coach source sword boat sloth 
scroll, ford forge port fort sport torn. 

13. — O, as in Move : Oo, as i?i Mood: t7, as in 

True. 

[The errors which commonly occur in this sound, arise 
from a want of discrimination in the length of the sound, as 
affected hy the consonant which follows it. Dental letters 
foHoY^ing this sound of o, shorten it, and liquids following 
it give it length. An error in the sound of Ru takes 
place in some words ; thus, Ryuin for ruin ; the *' first " 
sound of u being given instead of the ^' third," or that of 00 
in moodJ] 

Prove mood rule, lose tool boom, moon rood 
behove, true broom remove. 

14. — O, a5 in Nor. 

[The error to be avoided in this sound, is that of making 
it nearly the same with the of the word no, or dividing 
the sound into two parts, of which tke fti&XSa^'a ^i^> 
and the second that of ti in up, 01 oi a *m at ; ^\»^^^fts. 
wraor.j 
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Or orb cord sort, short storm form horn 
BOom com thorn cork, fork north torch horse 
lord resort. 

16. — O, as in Not 

[The common error in the formation of this sound, is 
as in the above examples, the substituting of o in no, a 
of a double sound formed by o in no, and u in iip, or i 
in at; thus. Lost or 16S.st for Idst. This sound shoulc 
be carefully avoided in this and the above classes ol 
examples, as a striking mark of vulgarity or carelessness 
There is also the opposite error of making the '* fourth * 
sound of nearly like the ''fourth" sound of a; thus 
Got, clock, &c., for got, clock, &c.] 

Odd rob mob dog log, bog not rot dot loss 
boss toss cross Boston foster, hostage soft 
ness. 

16. — O, as in Done. 

jfThe stole with the second sound of v, or that of v ii 
tub, ypf ftc. 

The fault in the formation of this sound, is the substitut 
ing for it the o of smoke, that of nor, or that of not.] 

Come comrade combat none nothing love 
comely word world worm wont scourge. 

^ 17. — U, as in Ttibe, muie^ A^c. : Eu, as in Eu 
logy : Ew, as in Ewe : ui, as in Suit : lew 
as in View : Eau, as in Beauty. 

p^he errors common in this sound, are the substituting 
for it that of u in full, or o in move; thus, t^on for tune, 
and commencing the sound of u with that of a instead oi 
«; t|ms, iayoon for tune.] 

Use cure lure, tune dup^fxime^ Yi\xm»XL \m«&q 
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humour, feud hew few, dew pew mew, new 
due cue, sue blue stupid, constitution institu- 
tion revolution, student studious. 

16. — ZJ, as in Tub, 

[There is sometimes an error heard in this sound, which 
makes it seem to resemble o in on; thus, Onder for under ; 
and another which cannot be represented to the eye, but 
which gives this vowel a sound which is too guttural, 
(formed too deep in the throat,) and with too wide an 
opening of the organs. This sound approaches, though 
very slightly, that of o in on: it should be carefufiy 
avoided, as uncouth and vulgar.] 

Up under tun run, gun dub cub rub, dug 
tug mug sup, duck cluck church such, clfutch 
much. 

18. — Z7, as in Bull, full, ^*c. : O, as in Wolf, 

took, ^•c. 

[An error sometimes heard in this sound, is that of ob- 
scuring it by hastening over it, and dwelling too much 
on the consonant which follows it. This error cannot be 
exactly represented : it can only be generally described as 
impairing the true and clear sound of the letter.] 

Pull bush push puss put, bull-dog fuller 
wolfish foot wood, would could should. 

Diphthongs. 

19. Oi and Oy, as in OH and Boy, 

[The common errors in this sound, arise from a want of 
attention to the true sound of the initial letter of the diph- 
thong, which is the o of nor, and not that of no. Hence 
the faiilty sound of oil, boy, for oil, boy. A. woree error > 
though less frequent, is that of pionoimcAXi^ ^}E^ ^^^^a^^^'G^ 
like the letter i; thus. He for oil, 

3* 
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Boil coil foil toil soil coy, toy joy hoy re 
joice broil spoil^ void doit coin appoint avoid. 

!>- 20. — Om, as in Pound: Ow, as in Down. 

[The neglect of the initial letter of the diphthong, is ale 
the cause of the common error in this sound, which consis 
in substituting the sound of a in far for that of o in orb, an 
prolonging unduly the first sound of the diphthong, causin 
a brosM and drawling sound ; thus, Pat^nd, tmm, f( 
pound, town. 

The local error of New England substitutes for it 
initial sound of this diphthong, that of a in at, or of e in mel 
thus, P&und, t&wn, for pound, down.] 

How VOW no\^, thou loud cloud, cow gow 
count, house town clown, scowl fowl mouth, oi 
our ground, found sound. 

Consonants. 

Labial Sounds, 

[The common defect in the articulation of the followin 
sounds, is a want of force in the compression and openin 
of the lips. 

In practising the following words, the utmost force an 
clearness of sounds should be given to the labial letters.] 

21. — B, — Bay bad bar ball, bee bet bile bii 
bore bog boon bush, bust by blab bib, bulb. 

22. — P, — Pay pad par pall peat, pet pile pi 
pore pod, poor push pope pap pipe, pip po 
pulp. 

23. — M, — May mat mark malt mien men 
mile mist moan mop moon must, my aim 

24 — W, — Wane wail way wag war wal] 
wad we wine win wo wot won. 
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25. — F, — ^Vane van vaunt vie veer velvet, 
vile vogue volley cave cove sleeve, valve sur- 
viving. 

26.— F, PH, GH,—FsiY fat far fall fie fee, 
fed file fin fore foss fool, fuss safe fife off hoof 
huff, laugh sulphur laughed draught. 

Dental Sounds. 

27. — Dj — Day daw dart, dash die din, deem 
den dome, don dub duke, added doubled dared 
dastard. 

28. — r, — Tame tar tall tap, teeth tent tithe 
twit, titter tome top too, tutor tut tight taught. 

29.— TH sharp,— Think thank thaw theory 
thigh, thin thorn threw throw thrust, thirsty 
thrusteth. 

30. — TH flat,— They that thy though thee 
then, therefore swathe paths seethe sithe blithe, 
tithe baths beneath oaths thither underneath. 

31. — /and G soft, — Jay genius gentle, jam 
jar jet, jeer gesture jilt, jump giant gibbet, jolt 
jostle just. 

32. — CH soft, — Chair chat charm chalk, 
check chine chin churn, chirp hatch march 
watch. 

33.— SH sharp, TI, CI, &c.— Shame shad 
shark shawl sheen, shed shine shin show shot, 
shoe shrub shroud shrink shrive, shrivel shrine 
— [ce and ci sounding sh:\ ocean specious 
delicious — [ci sounding ^Ae:] enunciatiovL ^to- 
nunciation association. 

34.-^S sharp and C «o/«,— Sav w^ 
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saunter see cease, set slice sister cistern ci< 
assassin assassinates assassinatest 

35. — ^ Jlat^ Z^ — Phases houses fantj 
buzzes, gales homes dives zany, breezes z€ 
maze dissolves, observes dismays disarms 1 
bands, diseases roses daisies. 

36. — S and Z like SHjUU^ — Derision ac 
sion explosion confusion azure, osier vision 
sure seizure treasure, pleasure occasion coUis 

Palatic Sounds, 

37. — K, as in Key : C hard, as in Cue : 
as in Chorus: Q as in Queen: Kail c 
quaint keel queer, key quid cone quote < 
cube cake squeak elk pike, kick sick att 
choral archives, architecture archangel. 

38. — G hard, as in Gag, — Gay gave 
fruard gall ghost, green go gone gulp. 

V). — Y, as in Ye, — ^Yare yest yon, yo 
ponder your, you youth yawl. 

Aspirate Sound, 

iO- /7as in Hail, — Hay hat harm hall, 
iiimd high hit, home hot horse hoot, hue w 
why who, where wheat what wherefore, ^ 
whence vehement human, vehicle. 

Nasal Sounds, 

41. — N, as in No, — Nay nap gnarl knee 
nice nib note not new, fain can barn keen h 

42. — NG, as in Sing, NG, as in Fin^ 

JV, asm TAin&jConcave^Conquesi : — Gang I 

sprung length strength baiv\L,sm\L\iTOL'^^^^^ 
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writing hanging bringing, robbing singing con- 
ouer prolong thank banquet, sunk ink thinks 
English congress anger, languid. 

Lingual Sounds. 

43. — £r, as in LuUj — Lay lee lie, lo loo law, 
lad lark loll, hale all pall, well weal. 

44. — R hard, — R initial, or before a vowel,^ 
as in Rude, — Ray rat raw wry, pray brass 
crape green, trait shrug throw root, rust rural 
roaring, rearing torrent dreary, briery cruel, 
truly protrude. 

45. — R soft, — R final, or before a consonant 
as in Air, far, fami,\ — Hare are ore ire our, 
ear harm form burn eternal, fern dark farm 
marl furl, hurl whirl her formal murmur, for- 
mer border. 

Exercise combining both Rs, — Rarely rear 
roar error horror roared, reared warrior terror 
regular irregular brier, truer. 

C?he common errors in the sounds of this letter, are the 
titution of the hard for the soil r ; thus, warr fur 
war; the entire omission of the letter, as in watom, fof 
warm, the rolling or prolonging of the hard sound, at the 
beginning of a word, or detaching it from a preceding 
consonant; thus, ^ray for ray, derread for ^read. 
Nothing is more characteristic of true and graceful artic- 
ulation, than the clear and appropriate sound of this letter.] 

* Articulated by the tongue striking against the vpper gum, form- 
ing a hard and clear sound, which inav be denominated ** hard " R» 

f In the formation of this sound, which is much softer^ the tonffue 
bends inward in the mouth, and the vibration U ^er^ «\\^\.. *v>ka 
soooJ joav bo diBt/'aguiabed as " soft " R. — 3eeVf a\ksr%(doiiKn%^ 
datw oa the Jetier Ji, 
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Pahtic and Sibilant^ letter. 

46. — X, as in Vex, — Axe sex ox, expel 
six, oxen Saxon. 

47. — Xj like gz, as in Example, — Exa 
exact auxiliary exalt, exhort exhaust exh: 

* **SUnlttnt means histmg.** 
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COMMON ERRORS IN ARTICULATION. 

[Note to TBochers. — ^The commqn hinderances to dit- 
tinct enunciation, may, as far as articulation is concerned, 
be classed as follows : 

Ist. Feebleness, arising from a want of full and forcible 
emission of voice, and of due energy in the action of the 
organs, — ^particularly the tongue, the teeth, and the lips. 

2d. Omission, a fault occasioned by undue rapidity or 
hurry, and sometimes by an inadvertent compliance with 
incorrect custom. 

3d. Obscurity, caused by the want of precision and 
accuracy in the functions of the organs, and a consequent 
want of definiteness or correctness in the sounds of letters 
and syllables. 

The rule of practice, therefore, in regard to the exer- 
cises of reading and speaking, should be, Always to articu- 
late with such energy, deltberateness, and accuracy, that 
(very sound of the voice may be fully and exactly formed, 
distinctly heard, and perfectly understood. A drawling 
slowness, however, and a pedantic or irregular promi- 
nence of unaccented syllables, should be carefully avoided. 

Errors in articulation may be conveniently classed 
according to the manner in which they affect the pronun- 
ciation of words and syllables. 

1st. Those which consist in omitting or obscuring 
words. Among these, are the following : 

In the pronunciation of the conjunction and, cutting off 
the final letter d, and obscuring or omitting the initial let- 
ter a. These errors take place frequently, and in various 
cirenmstances, but particularly when and occurs before a 
word beginning with a vowel. Thus the word and, in the 
phrase '* air and exercise,'' is not unfrequently pronounced 
m one of these three ways: *' air an' e^tetcSae,^^— *^^ 
aa areiviw,"—" air 'n' exercise." 
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The phrase '* of the" is also clipped of several letters, 
so as to be reduced, ia some instances, to the bare sound 
of th. The following clause exemplifies the various de- 
grees of this fault : '* The heat of the air was oppres- 
sive"— " The heat o' the air," &c.— "The heat o' th' 
air," &c.— ** The heat ih' air," &c. 

The preposition to is carelessly uttered, as if with the 
sound of in done, or of u in but, instead of that of 9 in 
move shortened ; thus, *' He went td see the monament,*' 
— for "/o see," &c. 

3d. Errors in the articulation of initial syUMu; by 
omitting or obscuring the sounds ^of letters. The efron 
of omission, are chiefly such as the following :] 

* Belief believe benevolence benevolent deli- 
cious delight, delightful deliver deny denial 
denote polite, Aumanf whew wAeat wAy 
wAere wAat, wAirl wAimper wAale wAarf wAeel 
wAich, wAisper wAite. 

[ The errors of careless articulation and obscure sound,. 
in mitial syllables, are chiefly exemplified in the letters e 
and 0, which are incorrectly sounded like e in her, and like 
in come. The true sound of e and o in such syllables, is 
that which is heard in the first syllable of the words 
rewrite, domain, costume.] 

Before behind behold beware event prepare 
precede. 

[O as in domain] — Obey, [incorrectly pro- 
nounced ub-ey, &c.] proceed producing opinion 

* These and all following classes of words which exemplify 
errors or rules, are intended to be read aloud, wUh gr^u dutinct' 
new, and to be often rtpeated. — ^Tbe letter which is apt to be omitted 
or obscured, is italicised. 

f In words commencing with wh, the letters must be transposed 
xa pronouncing ; thus, Htoen, hweat, hwy, &c. Except who and it# 
compounds, with a few other worda, in ViVuOci i2taA wsosA «:£ « ii 
finplped; aa. Whoever, whole, whoo^* 
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domestic tobacco promote pronounce propose 
provide provoke. 

[ O as in costume] — Collect [incorrectly pro- 
nounced cuUect, &c.] command commence 
commit committee commodious, communicate 
compact companion compare complete comply, 
compose conceal concede conceit concern con- 
clude, concur condemn conduce condense con- 
dition conductor, confine confirm connect 
consent consider consign, console constrain 
construct consume consult contain, content 
contend control convey convince convulse, 
correct correctly correctness corrupt. 

. [ 3d. The errors of articulation in middle syllables, are 
duefly those which arise from the omission or obscuring 
of «, o, or u, unaccented, and the letter r before a liquid. 
These letters, althoug^h they should never be rendered 
prominent, ought always to possess their true sound, 
according to the nature of the combination of letters in 
which they occur.] 

[The faulty omission of e takes place as fol- 
lows:] Several every severing tottering mur- 
derer fluttering utterance traveller gravelly 
deliverer deliberate desperate — [pronounced er- 
roneously sev'ral, ev'ry, &c.] » 

[The omission of o ;] History rhetoric mel- 
ancholy memorable memory desolate — [pro- 
nounced incorrectly hist'ry, &c.] 

[The omission of the letter u:] Artici/late 
accuracy mascfiline reg7/lar — [mispronounced 
artic'Iate, &c.] 

[The obscuring of the letter o, or cha.iv^\ti% 
its sound from that o( o in d(mvaxn lo \\\^X oi o 
in dfne:] Disposition melody cwstoA.^ c5«\cks:^ 

4 • 
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eloquence advocate, absolute opposite philosophy 
— [pronounced incorrectly meludy eliiquence, 

&C.J 

[The obscuring of the letter c, or giving it 
the isound of e in her for that of e in rewrite :] 
Society sobriety variety contrariety sritiety— 
[erroneously pronounced sociiity, or as if 
divided thus : societ-y, &c.] 

[The omission of the letter r :] Alarming dis- 
arming returning discerning confirming world- 
ling, reforming conformably remorsefully rever- 
berate warrior — [mispronounced ala'ming dis- 
arming, &c.] 

[4th. The errors of articulation in final syllables are 
chiefly those of omitting or obscuring the sounds of vow- 
els — particularly that of the letter e. This letter, when it 
occurs in a final syllable unaccented, should have an 
obscure sound, which is intermediate between that of « in 
met and that of e in metej resembling i short, and avoiding 
an exact or analytic style bordering on either of thflse 
pai:ticular forms of the vowel.] 

[ Omission of e :] Travel gravel vessel level 
hovel novel, model chapel parcel sudden hyphen 
sloven, mittens — [mispronounced trav'l, &c.] 

[Omission of a:] Musical festival comical 
critical capital metal, fatal principal — [mispro- 
nounced music'l met'l, &c.] 

Omission off;] Certam fountain uncertain 
— [mispronounced cert'n, &c.] 

Omission of o;] Horizon notion motion 

creation confusion explosion — [mispronounced 

horiz'n, &c.] 

[Obsctiring the sound of e, so as to make it 

resemble that of e in /ier ot oi iiVulmt :\1&s»bmsq5 
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confid^ce dependence depends! silent provi- 
dence, independent prudent impudent confident 
— [incorrectly pronounced momtmt confidt/nce, 
&c.] [The e in these terminations should be 
that or the word met, without accented force.] 

[ Obscuring the sound of a in a manner sim- 
ilar to that mentioned above :] Defendant per- 
severance defiance ordinance — '[mispronounced 
defit^nce^ &c.] 

[Obscuring the sounds of o and ow final into 
that of u in but:] Potato tobacco motto fellou^ 
windou^ widow, meadot^? willot£? billots? foUou; 
ballot^' — [mispronounced potatu fellii, &c.] 

[Omitting the sound of g in the nasal diph- 
thong ng :J Waking morning' running* walk- 
ing dancing* eating*, drinking* sleeping" resting* 
flying" moving" swimming-, writing* being" de- 
serving* drawing" drowning* fawning*. [These 
and many other words, are pronounced incor- 
rectly, thus: wakin' momin' runnin', &c.] 

[Omitting the sound of r:] War far star 
floor before flower, more alarm return enforce 
recourse unhorse, remorse unfurl depart depart- 
ure character mutter, murmur creator actor 
spectator nature creature, feature — [commonly 
mispronounced waw fah stab ala'm retu'n 
depa't depa'tshu', &c.] 

[Sounding y final like e in her :] City society 
* duty beauty — [mispronounced cite societe, 

[Adding the sound of r to final vowels and 
diphthongs^ when they occur befoiei ^. ^qpA 
beginnittg with a vowel : ibus, lAft^ oi^ ^^* 
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lawr of, due. tobaccor in, &c. drawr a plan, 
&c., for idea of, law of, &c.] 

Able and My. 

[The error in these terminations, is that of subctitiiting 
the a of the word able^ the i of audiNe, or the u in bMk, 
for the a of bahbUj — rendered short, however, from becom- 
ing unaccented. There is a still g^rosser error of inserting 
a sound like that of u in but, between the b and the /, of 
the termination able ; thus amia^u/ for amia^.] 

Applicable formidable commendable, peace- 
able agreeable palpable, perishable sociable 
amiable, formidably amiably honorably, detest- 
ably respectably. 

Ible and ibly. 

[Enunciated incorrectly with the u of bubble f tn the 
i of nibble, — ^rendered short, as unaccented.] 

Invincible forcible incredible audible, illegi- 
ble controvertible feasible. 

Ure. 

[The error commonly heard in this termination, is that 
of substituting u in ^ for the short name sound, as heaid 
in the word universal; thus, treasur' for treasure.] 

Pleasure measure exposure erasure com- 
posure, displeasure outmeasure nature feature 
creature. 

Ciate and tiate, 

[The common error is that of shortening this termina- 
tion into one syllable, in words in which it should fonn 
two ; thus, Emaxtoe for emaciate,— -ema-she-ate, if ana- 
lyied.] 

OjSciate enunciate annuticvale^ ^jaaocSaXj^ ydit 
gratiate. 
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Cial and tial. 

[Commonly mispronounced as if terminating with id 
instead of a/; thus, Socit^ for socio/, — so-shal.] 

Special judicial beneficial artificial, super- 
ficial provincial commercial confidential. 

Fvl^xAfvlly, 

[Sometimes carelessly enunciated with the sound* of « 
in hatky instead of that of u mftill, — ^if divested of accent ; 
thus, Dreadful for dreadful.] 

Needful awful playful fanciful peaceful| 
changeful gracefully beautifully. 

Tion and sion. 

[Often carelessly articulated without o ; thus, Oecdohn 
for occa5t(m,— oc-ca-«Attn,] 

Evasion invasion confusion persuasion ad- 
hesion, cohesion decision division provision 
explosion, diffusion conclusion caution option 
perception, addition repetition. 

Dian, diaie, dious and eotis, 

[Mispronounced hy dropping the sound of i or of e ; thus, 
Injan for Indian, by changing a into v, as Injun for Indian ; 
and sometimes by dividing thus, In-de-an for In^ftan, In- 
dyan or In-dye-an.] 

Tedious perfidious fastidious insidious invid- 
ious meridian, odious melodious commodious. 

Sm^ Im, rm. 

[Sometimes articulated in an awkward manner^ whidL- 
allows a sound like that of t^ in itp to dio\^\ii\)eXN9«eQLTi^ 
and the letter which precedes it; thus, r«tevo\MBCwa.^to> 
patriotiam,] 

'4* 
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Spasm chasm criticism, witticism fanaticism 
helm, whelm elm worm, arm alarm barm, 
disarm. 

Com/num errors exemplified in phrcises. 

[The importance of thus exemplifying current erron, 
arises from the fact, with which teachers are familiar, that 
a word placed separately on a column or a list, becomes 
necessarily so conspicuous as to be more attentively ob- 
served and correctly pronounced ; while the same word, 
merged in the body of a phrase, is apt to escape the atten- 
tion, and to be pronounced incorrectly. The following 
sentences should be pronounced with a full, distinct Qtte^ 
ancc on every word. When an error is made, the pupil 
should be referred to it, as specified within the parenthesis.] 

I sate (sawr)* a man who told me all things 
that ever I did. 

I have no idea of (idear of) what is meant. 

He will sail for Cuba (Cubar) in a few days. 

We were at that time speaking of (speakin') 
your brother. 

He had violated the law of (lawr of) the 
land. 

There were 5«t7firaZ (several) rare books in his 
collection. 

They were every (ev'ry) moment expected to 
appear. 

They were travelling (trav'llin') in great 
haste. 

The visitors were numeroics (numerous) on 
that day. 

He seemed sunk in melancholy (melim- 
ch'ly.) 
He whs reduced almost to (^\3l) ^^«^^\x. 

^Tbe error in the above exampW, \a ccrtiitivBft^ -ii«ECvti '^ 
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Yon were then ready to (tu) depart 

It was a vessel (vess'l) of the first class. 

He was a sincere friend to liberty (Ube'ty.) 

He fails in articulate (artic'late) lUterance 
(utterance.) 

A certain (sutt'n) man had two sons. 

His composition (compusishn) was far (fah) 
from being correct (currect.) 

The grave of the Indian (Injun) chief. 

The bird was fluttering (flutt'rin') over her 
nest. 

It was contrary to the law of (lawr of) 
nature. 

You were unable to (tu) speak. 

He had been a great traveller (traveller.) 

Among the boughs of (o*) the trees. 

He spoke to (tu^ them of it before (buforc.) 

On every (ev'ry) leaf anrf(an') every (ev'ry) 
flower. 

The benevolent (b'nev'luni) Howard. 

The fruit was delicious (d'licious ;) the pros- 
pect was dehghtful (delightful.) 

The stranger was remarkably polite (p4ite) 
to them. 

WAen (wen) will wAat (wat) he wAispered 
(wispered) happen ? 

WAere (were) wAeeled (weeled) and wAirled 
fwirled) the floundering* (flound'rin') wAale 
(wale.) 
' Behold (buhold) he is before (bufore) you. 

His opinion (upinion) was that we ought to 
obey (ubey.) 

They committed (cummitted') \ivft -^Yvs^^ 
piece to memory (memory.) 
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The building, which was constructed of wood 
. and contained a vast quantity of co?nbustibIe 
materials, was in a short time consumed (as 
before.) 

She studies history (hist'ry) and rhetoric 
(rhet'riCi) 

The vessel (vess'l) was built as a model 
(mod'l.) 

We travelled (trav'Ued) on a level (lev'I) 
road of gravel (grav'l.) 

His musical (music']) tone had a comical 
(comic'l) effect. 

A specimen of the metal (met'l) was sent to 
the capital (capit'l.) j 

Looking (look in') out at the windotr on the j 
willot^^s in the meadot^? (windu, or winder, &c.) i 

Dancing, drawing, and singing, being only 
graceful accomplishments, are much less im- 
portant than the useful ones of reading and 
writing (dancin', &c.) 

And the smooth stream in smoother 
(smoothe') numbers (numbe's) flows. 

Faults of local usage exemplified, 

[Negligent and erroneous custom, is a great sonrce 
of the defective articulation which prevails in school 
reading. The extent to which faults of this class are 
sometimes carried, even in circumstances otherwise favour- 
able tagood education, may be inferred from the following 
specimen of the actual style ^ of articulation, current in 
many schools, which are certainly well taught in other 
respects. 

S^tract, " The young of all animals appear to receive 
pleasure simply £coin the exercV&e oi\Vic^Yt\a^^^TLii\^^y^ 
faculties, without reference to any ^Il^^»\»^^^aM^ft^^^ 
^y use to he answered by tbe exexVioTv. K ^^k^^^-wcBb 
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dut kaowing anything of the uae of language, la in a high 
degree delighted with being able to speak. Its incessant 
repetition of a few articulate sounds, or perhaps of a single 
word, which it has learned to pronounce, proves this point 
clearly. Nor is it less pleased with its first successful 
endeaTours to walk, or rather to run, which precedes walk- 
ing, although entirely ignorant of the importance of tiie 
attainment to its future life, and even without applying it to 
any present purpose. A child is delighted with speaking, 
without having an3rthing to say, and with walking, with- 
out knowing whither to go. And previously to both these, 
-it is reasonable to believe, that the waking hours of infan- 
cy are agreeably taken up with the exercise of vision, or 
perhaps, more properly speaking, with learning to see." 

Incorrect articulation. The young of all animuls (ani- 
mals or animals) appear to receive playzhu, simply from 
the exe'cise of their limbs an' budiy faculties, without 
refrunce to any end tu be attained, or any use tu be 
answered by the exu'^^'n. A child, without knowin' 
anything u th' use of language, is 'n a liigh degree 
d'lighted with bein' able tu speak. Its incess'nt rep'ti^^n 
of a few artidate sounds, or p'r'aps of a single word, 
which it has lunn'd tu prunounce, proves this point 
clea'ly. Nor is it less pleased with its fust successful 
endeavus tu walk, or rather tu run, which prucedes (or 
pre-cedes) walkin*, although entirely ignfirunt u th' im- 
portance u th' attainmtlnt to its futu' (or futshu) life, and 
even without appljrin' it to any pres'nt pu'pose. A child 
is d lighted with speakin' without havin' anything tu say, 
and with walkin', without knowin' whither ta go. An' 
previously tu both these , it is reasonabul tl b'lieve, that 
the wakin' hours of infiincy are agree'bly taken up with 
the exe'cise of vL^/tn, or p'r'aps, more prope'ly speakin', 
with lunnin^ tu see. 

Errors of the above description, vliry, of course, with 
the places, and even the schools, in which they exist ; and 
the above, or any similar example, must be considered as 
thus limited, and not as meant to be of universal applica- 
tion. It should fuTther be observed, iViat, m e^V\\i\va\^^ 
apecimen of prevailiag faults, it becomes Tvecessax^ \ft ^^ 
aaefulnesB of the exerciBOy to include iu iiie uoXaXio^^'i ^ 
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passage, all the errors usually made by a class, althoogl 
the number might be much smaller for an mdividual. 

Every Pupil. who does not articulate distinctly, has ai 
habitual fault in the pronunciation of one or more classei 
of words or syllables, and sometimes, perhaps, of letters 
These should be selected, and thrown into the form of 
sentential exeicises, for daily practice, in the manner ex- 
emplified in this lesson.] 

*^* Teachere who wish to pursue the study of articulation anc 
pronunciation to a greater extent, are referred to the autb(Hr*i 
* Lessons in Enunciation,* Worcester's edition of Todd's combina- 
tion of Johnson and Walker's Dictionaries, or Worcester's edition 
of Webster's Dictionary. 
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LESSON I. 

READING-BOOKS. 



rERT schoolbook is like a step on the rdculj 
step up stairs,* It brings us a little far" 
6nj or a little higher up. When we have 

be italics are meant to indicate emphasis, — the acute 
y the risingj and the grave, the falling inflection, — in 
MTords, the upward and dunmnard slides. Teachers, who 
;o lay early the foundation of a good elocution in their 
, will narrowly watch their habits in such passages as 
tove. Children incline, commonly^ either to the fouU 
Uing emphasis, through inattention, or to that of over- 
it, through anxiety to mark it strongly. In the latter 
they usually run into an error, very common with 
, that of using a false "circumflex" or "wave," (a 

slide, — ^both upward and downward, — something like 
t of the voice,) instead of the simple inflection. This 
nxious emphasis is a great fault, both in sound and 

it produces a very inharmonious sound ; and it uses 
I which properly belongs to double emphasis, or very 
ir stress, or to a double meaning in words. This 
opriate turn of voice happens to form the local accent 
iw England, — even with well-educated people. Its 
ence in usage, therefore, makes it often pass without 
on, in school residing, in the Easlein ataXesi. X&\V\& %. 
^ident 0f custom, in one region, \l tosuo^S^w^ VQ^*'^^ 
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read through all our sch^lbooks, we are able 
to read any book that we can understand, so 
as to know more and more, every day we 
live. 

Learning to read, is like doing work. The 
farmer ploughs first <mi field, then andther^ 
then andther,* till all his ground is ploughed. 
The workman lays first one stdne, or one briek, 
or one joist J or one biam; then anbther ;* till 
the whole house is built. So it is with gkrb 
and b6ys in reading. They learn first one bo6kf 
then andiher, then anbther ; till they can read 
quite iasily and will; and then they can know 
off the things that books tiach us. 

We should thank our parents and teachers, 
who take such pains to have us learn. If we 
could not read, we could not kndw^mnchj we 
could not understdnd much, we could not think 
much. But it is very pleasant to be able to 

favour ; and those who fonn the habits of childhood, should 
endeavour to anticipate and prevent the error, in seascm. 
Another, though a less striking, error in inflections, is that of 
overdoing the single upward and downward slides, — somewhat 
as if all the clauses of a sentence were a succession of $Me^ 
tions and answers. The rising inflection at a comma, is, usu* 
ally, but a slight approach to the tone of interrogation. 

♦All "series," (successions of words or clauses, connected 
bjr a conjanctioUf expressed or \indexstQod,) when emphatic, 
/aire tbe/aiimg slide. 
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read and understand about the great world 
God has made, and all the things * in it, — to 
know about places, and people, and blasts, 
and birds, and fishes, and fl6wers,* and to 
have our mind full of thdughts about them. 

The Primary Reader is meant as the third 
step in learning to read. The first step was 
the Primer ; the second^ the Primary Spelling- 
Book ; and now, having looked back, on the 
ground we have gone over, we may look for- 
ward, to take a view of the road befbre us. 
(Children who can read well in this Riader, 
will be ready to go on to the New Testament, 
and to a large spelling-book, and then to 6ther 
books, such as are read in grammar schools. 

It is pleasant to be all the wliile going dn in 
the path <jf learning, as we grow up. This is 
the sure way to be happy, and useful, and 
respicted, when we are men and women.ji 

* The grave accent denotes, besides the falling inflection, a 
degree of emphasis whtch is distinctive, but not so strong as 
that indicated by italics. 

t Most of the lessons being stories and descriptions, require, 
comparatively, but little marking ; as in these, the emphasis 
is indicated by the incidents or the objects of the piece. In 
the first lesson, it seemed important to exemplify emphasis 
and inflections somewhat closely, so as to secure an early 
attention to them. 
Bat teachers who 6nd any embarrassmenl m «X\«tsiV^'CCL'^^^ 
apply the marks for inflection, may dispense "m\\i \3w8Bh^»^ 
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LESSON n. 

HOW BOOKS ABE MADE. 

It takes many things, and many people, and 
a great deal of work, to make a book. First, 
men get rags ; then they bleach and boil them, 
till the rags are boiled into thin paste. When 
this paste is dried, it is paper. Next, a man 
takes pen and ink, and writes, on sheets of 
paper, the words that make the sense of the 
book, and teach us the thoughts oi his mind. 
Books, then, are made up of words ; and words 
stand for things and thoughts. When the man 
who writes the book with his pen, has done it 
all in writing, he sends it to the man who 
prints it. The printer takes Uttle letters made 
of metal, whicli are called types, and puts 
them together, so as to spell out all the words 
which the other man wrote. Then he takes 
thick ink, and puts it over all the letters ; and 
then he presses on sheets of paper over the 
types ; and the ink leaves the mark of every 
letter on the paper. This* | is printing. 

trust to the ear only. The marks are offered as aids, merely: 
they are not considered indispensable to instruction. Lesson 
I. is presented only as a specimen of the method. 

* A jDause sometimes occurs, where no comma or other pcdnt 
is ased. 
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After all this is done, the printed paper is 
sent to the bookbinder; and he folds it into 
sheets, and cuts it into leaves. The leaves are 
placed together, and then fastened and bound 
wiib, gliie, and piste, and pasteboard,"*^ and 
leather. Sometimes the book is stamped and 
gilt on the back and the comers; sometimes 
the leather is coloured ; and sometimes silk is 
used instead of leather. So it takes a great 
many things^ and a great many people, and a 
great deal of work, to make a book. We should 
use books with great care, and always keep 
them clean and nice. 



LESSON m. 

TREES. 



Jabies and his father were walking in the 
fields, pn a very warm day, in summer ; and, 
after they had walked for some time, James 
said he was very tired, and wished his father 
would stop awhile, when they came to a great 
tree, not far oS. They soon came to the 

♦When a "series," or succession of words, connected by a 
conjunction, expressed or understood, at the close of a sentence, 
has DO strong emphasis, the rising infificlioii \»!&«& "^Jok^ tio^. 
the last word or claose bat one. 
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tree; and James's father told him, that they 
would stay there, in the shade, and rest for a 
short time. 

''.How cool and pleasant it is, here!" said 
James. ''What a large tree this is! It is 
larger than a house. Its boughs bend down, 
till they almost sweep the ground, as the wind 
blows them. Did it take long to grow so large, 
father?" 

"Yes; many, many years," said his father. 
" It is jrery old. Your grandfather says it was 
a large tree when he was a little boy. He 
says his grandfather planted it, When it was 
a slender thing, — ^not so thick as your arm; 
and it has grown, and grown, till, now, it is so 
very large, that it covers this house, and the 
yard, and the road, with its great branches, 
and its pleasant shade." 

'^ Grandfather's grandfather pldnted it ! That 
must have been Idng ago," said James. "I 
can not think of so long a time. I can not 
think so far back : it puzzles me. It seems to 
me as if I were Idst, when I think about it." 

James's father then told him, that when h^ 
grew dider, he would be better able to think 
about it; as his mind would then be clearer 
and strdnger, and that then he would be able 
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to read and understiind about things that hap- 
pened long ago. 

"This tree, James," said his father, "is 
called an elm. That great tree, under which 
the cattle are lying, is an oak. See how far it 
spreads out its branches ! It shades all those 
cattle, and keeps them cool ; so that they can 
rest in quiet, and enjoy this refreshing breeze. 

" That great oak | was once a little acorn. All 
oak-trees grow from acorns. They sprout up 
from the ground, little, tiny shoots, at fii^t, and 
so grow on, every year, till they are Idrge tr^s, 
— so large, that, when they are cut down, and 
sawn into planks and boards, houses and ships 
are built with them. 

"Those trees, beyond the oak, are pines. 
How tall and straight they are ! The boards 
of the floor, and the doors, and the beams and 
joists of the house, are made from the wdod of 
such trees. Men cut them down with k%es, 
and trim off their limbs, then saw the stems, 
across, into logs, and then draw the logs to the 
s&.wmill, where they are sawn, lengthwise, into 
planks and boards. 

" We call pine-trees ivergreens, because they 

do not drop their leaves in winter, like other 

trees, but keep them on, at all seasons^ and so 

!ook ilways green." 
5* 
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LESSON rv. 

KINDNESS. 

John is a boy who is very kind to Everyone. 
When he has an apple to eat, he gives his little 
friends part of it, and does not keep all to him^ 
self. When he is at play, he lends his hoop, 
or his ball, or his sled, to the other boys, and 
likes to see them play with his things. 

When he sees little boys or girls fall, he 
helps them up, and picks up their books for 
them, when they have dropped ' them. He 
does not push, to get in or go out, first. He 
does not run, to get the best place. He likes to 
see other children happy ; and he does all he 
can to make them so. We all love John. 

I know another boy ; but I need not tell you 
his name. This boy never gives away any- 
thing : he keeps all to himself: he never lends 
any of his playthings : he does not try to help 
any one whom he sees in trouble.^ He pushes 
. aside everybody, to get in or out, or to get to 
the fire : he never takes pleasure in giving up 
a good place to any one else. He seems to 
think that this great world was made all fox 
him. 

He will learn to behave d\ffiete«A^^^^\Ns$^fc^ 
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as he grows older and wiser. His teacher took 
him, once, to the pig-pen, and showed him how 
the pigs shouldered off each other from the 
food in the trough ; each one trying to get into 
it, and keep off the others ; all crowding, and 
pushing, and biting each other. The boy's 
teacher told him this was a picture of All-for^ 
self; and the boy, knowing what he meant, 
hung down his head, and slunk away, very 
much ashamed. 



LESSON V. 

A STOEM. 



James and his father were returning home, 
after having rested under the great elm, by the 
roadside ; and they were walking rather fast, 
as there were signs of a storm, and they wished 
to reach home before it came on. 

" How dkrk it grows ! " said James. "That 
great black cloud | is spreading over all the 
sky. I hear a deep sound, far off. It is thun- 
der. It rolls, like a great drum. 

"Here comes a sweeping wind, rushing » 
along, making a cloud of dust, and whirling the 
leaves and twigs away with it, Honi <ftft ^\sA. 
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'' Now the thunder sounds louder and louder. 
There goes a flash of lightning ! How bright 
it is! Now the thunder roars again. How 
grknd its sound is ! Father, what is thunder 1 
What makes it s6iind so V 

" I do not think you can understand, fully, 
what it is," said his father. " When you are. 
older, and can understand, it will give you 
great pleasure to know about it. But you will 
think of it best, now, as the noise which the 
lightning makes, as it darts from one cloud to. 
another." 

James and his father soon reached, home; 
and they were just in season ; for, very soon, 
there came on a rushing hail-shower. James 
heard the hail rattle on the glass ; and he ran 
to the window to look out. 

James's mother and sisters happened to be, at 
that moment, coming in, from the garden ; and 
the family were all very glad to meet each 
other, safe at home. 

After a few minutes had passed, James ran 
out into the porch, and brought in several large 
hail-stones in his hand. " Mother," he cried, — 
holding out his hand, — "see how large these 
are ! What is hail? It looks just like ice." 

"HaiJ;" said his mother, "is frozen rain- 
drops. iVhen many drops ax^ tcoiBa \a^*^^^ 
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the hail-stoned are very large. Sometimes, 
they are so large, and fall so thick, as to break 
off boughs from the trees, and to break the 
window-panes, and the glass of the green- 
houses in which plants are kept. But God 
governs the storms which visit us, and seldom 
permits them to do the harm, which, — but for 
His gracious care, — they might always do." 

After some time, James went again to the 
window, and saw the storm, ere long, pass 
away. All became calm and still. The 
clouds broke and scattered, and floated off in 
the sky. At length, the sun came forth, once 
more, shedding brightness and joy over the 
world. 

James raised the window, calling cheerfully 
to his sisters, '^ How cool and fresh the air is ! 
I like to breathe it. Sisters, when the ground 
gets dry, we shall have a good playtime." 

" You remember, James," said his mother, 
"how sultry and oppressive the air' was, bef6re 
the storm. If it were I6ng so, we should 
sicken and die. But our Father in heaven, 
the Bible says, ^knoweth our frame, and re- 
membereth that we are dust.' He kindly cares 
for us, and sends these cooling and refresh-' 
ing changes in the air which we breathe *^ and 
Oiua we enjoy health and strengtVv,'*^ 
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LESSON VI. 
LOVE YOUR TEACHES. 

A LITTLE girl was going to school, one bright 
summer morning ; and, as she passed through 
the yard, she turned, and said to her mother, 
" Mother, may I pick some of these roses, to 
take to my teacher J" 

" Oh ! yes, dear," said her mother. " I like 
to have you think of your teacher. I am glad 
you love her so much. Your teacher takes 
great pains to teach you. I hope you will 
always love her, and do what she wishes. 

"If our teachers do not take pains to teach us, 
when we are little children, we shall not know 
much when we are grown up." 

"I love my teacher," said the little girl; 
" she is very kind to us. She tells us many 
pleasant things about our lessons, and always 
tries to make us happy, and to make us kind 
to each other. 

" Some of the children bring her flowers, 
every morning ; and she puts them into a cup, 
on her desk. They look beautiful, and smell 
. so sweet, all day ! We all love to see them. 

"Last May-day, she took us out into the 
woods; and we gathered some beautiful colum- 
bines, and rambled about, a\\ da^ . ^cva ^or^^ 
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XLS many curious things about the flowers we 
gathered. 

" She shows us how to press flowers, and dry 
them, and keep them in a book ; so as to have 
them look just like coloured pictures. She is . 
going to help us, this summer, to make books ^ 
of leaves of all sorts; so that the young schol- 
ars, who do not know how to press flowers, 
may have, each one, a leaf-book ; because it is 
easy to press and dry leaves." 

"1 shall be glad to have you learn all you 
can about leaves," said the little girl's mother ; 
"and, when you have your leaf-book well 
filled, you may take it, when you go to ride 
with your father and me, on our visit to your 
grandmother, in autumn. That is the season, 
you remember, when the leaves on the trees 
are all so beautifully coloured." 

" Oh ! yes, I remember, mother," said the 
little girl. "Some leaves grow yellow, some 
red, and ever so many other beautiful colours. 
Do not people call it *fall,' then, mother?" 

"MJmy persons do, my dear," said her 
mother. *'Fall and autumn are only difierent 
names for the same season. But what I 
wished to say to you, was this. You may 
take your book, when we go on our ioucneY \ 
wad, by looking at the leaves \tv yowx \i«3^^ 
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which you gathered in summer, when t 
were green, you will take pleasure in obs 
ing what colours each kind takes on, when 
leaves change colour, in autumn." 

" That will be very pleasant," said the 1 
girl. '" I hope to have a great many leavf 
my leaf-book, by the end of summer, 
teacher tells us many pleasant things about 
trees, and shrubs, and flowers, from which 
gather them. But there is one of my sell 
mates coming; and I should like to v 
to school with her. So I will pick the r 
for my teacher, and go. — Good mom 
mother!" 



LESSON vn. 

FIRST WALK BY THE BBOOK. 

''Come, let us go down into the mead 
and walk by the side of the brook," said Ja 
to his mother and sisters, one mild afternoo 
spring. ** I love to sit on the green bank, 
watch the water, as it flows by." 

" It is delightful to see it, wherever it rui 

said one of the sisters. '' Sometimes it gut 

through between rocks; sometimes it rui 

over great stones ; sometimes W. \>\3XJci!^ i 
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the shining pebbles ; sometimes it glides gently 
over the smooth sand. It is beautiful, Every- 
where, I think, brother." 

^' So it is," said James. ^' But I was think- 
ing, just then, how much I like to sit and listen 
to the s6unds which it makes. When heavy 
rains fall, it rises high, and roars along, with a 
thikndering noise. In dry weather, it seems to 
shrink away, as if it sunk into the sand ; and 
then it steals away, so softly, that you can 
scarcely hear it. 

"When the brook runs among rocks and 
stones, it makes strange noises; — sometimes, 
like many children's voices, when all are 
laughing together; sometimes, it makes a low 
sound, as if it were humming a tune ; some- 
times, it gives out a sharp, loud note, as if it 
were shouting for joy ; sometimes, it makes a 
gentle lulling sound, that seems to make you 
feel half asleep."* 

" I always like to walk by the brook," said 
another of James's sisters. '^ I like to watch 
the water, as it runs along. Here, it glides in 

* It is of great service, in forming an animated and varied 
style of reading; as a habit in childhood, to direct the atten- 
tioQ of juvenile readers to the natural changes of voice, in 
UniLy description, and to encourage children to observe theat 
Mppanqaiately, in i«ading. 

6 
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beautiful waves and ripples, rocking and dan- 
cing to and fro, as if it were aliye and at play. 
There, it is all foam, and froth, and bubbles, 
white as snow, — wheeling and boiling about, 
as if there were a hot fire under it." 

"Come, children," said the mother, "come 
down with me to this place, where it is all so 
still." 

"Oh! how beautiful the water is!" cried 
James. " It lies as flat, and smooth, and clear, 
as a great sheet of glass. I see the b&nks, and 
the gr4ss, and the c4ttle, and the bushes, and 
the tr^es, and the cl6uds, and the sky,* — all as 
if they were pointed on it ; — the trees and the 
cattle with their heads downward. What 
makes it so?" 

"It is just," said his mother, "as it would 
be in a great Idoking-glass, in which you see 
all the things in the room. When glass, or 
metal, or water, is very smooth and bright, it 
shows an image of what is near it. The 
image has the same shape and colour, as the 
thing itself has, just as you see your own shape 
and colour in the glass. It is because the water 
lies flkt, and is not upright, like a glass, that 

* In light and gay description, the voice rises on the sue* 
cessive words and clauses of a series, instead of falling, as it 
does in earnest and forcible style. 
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it shows things as if they were upside down. 
U the glass lay on the floor, instead of hanging 
on the wall, you would see the furniture 
reflected in it upside down." 



LESSON vm. 

DO NOT INTERRUPT PEOPLE. 



My little friend Robert | has one habit which 
I wish he would give up. When his father 
and nnother, or brother and sister, are talking, 
or, sometimes, when one of the family is 
reading, he asks a question, or skys something, 
without waiting till the person has finished, or 
is ready to attend to him. 

He interrupts the person who is talking, or 
reading ; and so keeps the family from hearing 
the conversation, or the reading. Nor does he 
gain anything by it ; for people can not attend 
well to those who interrupt them ; and he has 
to wait for an answer, after all. 

How much better it would be, if Robert 
would wait till people were done with reading, 
or' talking, and could attend to what he says! 
They would hear him, then, with great 
pleasure, and answer all his questions kindly. 
But, DOW, people have to check "BxJ^eiV i^'i 
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interrupting them; and this sometimes vexes 
him; and he goes away, perhaps, silent and 
pouting. 

Poor Robert! The other day, when his 
father was reading a letter to the family, which 
they all wished very much to hear, Robert 
broke in with, '' Mother, you said I might go 
with you, to-morrow, when you went to see 
cousin Emily. Do you remember?" 

His mother only said, softly, " Hush ! Rob- 
ert." But he instantly put andther question, 
and, not long after, another; till he had to be 
put out of the room, before the letter could be 
read. 

When Robert grows older, and has more good 
sense, and can govern himself better, it will 
amuse him very much, 1 dare say, if any one 
tells him that there ever was a time when he 
could not hold his tongue. 

Little boys do not always understand, that it 
sometimes takes as much patience to wait and 
be silent, as to bear even a degree of pain ; aUd 
that it is just as selfish to be determined that 
people shall stop and attend to iis, whether it is 
convenient for th6m or not, as it would be to 
say we will have everything done just as w4 
wish, whether it suits 6thers, or not ; we will 
have our own way in *vcrjlYiVa%. 
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Robert, I have no doubt, will, one day, learn 
to talk at the right time; for he is a kind- 
hearted boy, and does not mean to give trouble 
to anybody ; and, when he sees how trouble- 
some the habit of internipting people, is, he 
will try to learn patience, and wait till they can 
attend to him. 



LESSON IX. 

A WALK ON THE BOAD. 

" Come, James ; it is a cool, pleasant evening : 
let us take a walk along the rdad," said 
James's father, when he came home from the 
city. 

" Shall I ask mother and sisters to go with 
us?" asked James. , 

"Nd, James," said his father. "Your sister 
Ellen is not \yell enough yet, to walk far; and 
the road is very dusty. Your mother and sis- 
ters prefer to walk with Ellen, in the garden, 
this evening. But that would not be exercise 
enough for you. I am glad that you wish to 
have your mother and sisters share your plea- 
sures. I like to have you think of them, when 
you are going to enjoy anything yovxi^elt. BnsX 
/ like to have you take a gooA^ \o\x% ^'?JJfc^^ 
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every morning and evening; because I wish to 
have you grow up a strong, active man." 

"I would riither walk wilh you, father," said 
James. '^ I like the garden very much. ' But I 
like to take long walks, and- see new things; 
and here is little Rdver, wagging his tail, and 
looking as if h^ wished to go, too. He likes 
long walks, as well as I do. Th^re he goes, 
wheeling about, and barking for joy." 

James and his father had not walked far, 
when up came a stage-coach, at great speed, 
full of people, and loaded with trunks and 
boxes. 

''Father," said James, "what is that great 1 
bkg, fastened with a chain, and lying at the 
driver's feet 7" 

"It is called the mail-bag," answered his 
father. "It holds the letters and newspapers that j 
people send from one place to another. We 
write letters; and they are carried, in the mail* 
bag, to our friends in other places, to tell them 
how we are, and what we are doing." 

" How pleasant it is, to be able to read and 
write ! " said James. 

" Yes," replied his father. " You heard me 
read, last week, a letter which came from your 
uncle in Ohio. We knew \>7 \X^ iVvat your 
cousin, who had been sick. ^«^^ «feV\Mvtt,^^\ 
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and that your uncle and aunt are coming tp 
visit us, next monlh. If we could not read 
and write, and had no mails to carry our 
letters, we could not have such pleasant news. 

" Stage-coaches are very convenient, too, for 
travelling. Some of the people in the coach 
that passed us, are going, or returning, on im- 
portant business; some | are travelling to visit 
dear friends ; some | are returning to their own 
homes and families. 

" Did you observe the girl and the boy sitting 
near the window of the coach ? They are the 
children of a person whom I know. They 
have been on a visit to their grandparents, 
who live at a great distance ; and they have 
been away, for several weeks. Their own 
home is in the next town on the road. -Their 
parents, and brothers, and sisters, will be 
glad to s^e them again ; and so will the little 
girl and boy be to see them. The stage-coa^ch, 
— ^which only brings dust to you and me, as it 
rolls along* — ^brings joyful faces, and happy 
hearts, to some people.". 

" Hitrk ! father," cried James, stopping sud- 
denly. "Do you hear the steam- whistle? 
Yonder go the c^rs, dashing along, as if they 

* A daase included between dashes, is teaA V^« ^ '\fKKQk 
thesisr-Jower, faster, and with a XDc»re \m\£ottn.\flWfc,>JMKft''^ 
nst oia. seatence. 
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were drawn by horses at full gallop. I like 1 
ride in the cars, they go so swiftly and smoothl; 
Riding in them, seems like flying." ^ 

'* Steamships and railroad cars work wdi 
ders for us," said his father. " People can no 
travel to the most distant parts of the world, ; 
a few weeks. We know, now, in a very she 
time, what happens anywhere. Men, all ov 
the globe, are now becoming like one gre 
family, intimate with each other, and dispos< 
to live in peace and love." 



LESSON X. 

SECOND WALE BY THE BROOH. 

TkE next time that James went with li 
mother and sisters, to walk by the brook, th< 
went along the bank to a smooth slope, i 
covered with beautiful wild flowers. 

" Do, mother, let us stop and gather some ( 
these lovely flowers, to take home with us ! 
said one of the sisters. " Little sister Jane w 
be so glad to see them. What beautiful colour 
Dd smell this flower ! How sw^et it smells ! 

James had gone down the bank, close to tl 

edge of the water ; and he now called oi 

^^Come, sisters, come 4oviv,a.\A^\0«.\\^^\s 

of these beautiful smoolYi v?\iVA^^ wwS5i» ^i 
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How bright they are ! Here is one very ^ark, 
almost black ; here is one quite white ; and 
here i3:# red one. There, I see a bright yellow 
one. Jane will like these as well as the flow- 
ers; and they will last longer, too. — ^Mother, 
what makes these pebbles so very smooth?" 

James's mother replied, " When the rain 
swells the brook, it rushes down with such 
force, that it carries along all the little pebbles 
in its way, and rolls them among the sand, till 
they become quite smooth ; and when they are 
wet, they shine like glass. 

*' Now come to the edge of this pool, and 
look down into it ; and you will see something 
that will please you very much." 

"Oh!" exclaimed all the children, "how 
many little fishes ! Now they are all gone. 
How swiftly they darted away ! " 

"Why should they feel afraid, mother?" 
asked one of the sisters. 

" They have nothing," answered her mother, 
"with which to defend themselves, if any 
creature should wish to hurt them. God, who 
made all living things, has made those that are 
weak very timid, so that they may keep out of 
the way of harm. 

" Those which are strong, arebrive, and are 
not easily frightened. Some are 'boVd^ aodL^'^c^ 
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witfi those that would hurt them. Such ciea- 
tures have t^cth, or other weapons, to fight widi. 
But the weak and fearful are swift, J[p dart 
away, and escape from danger ; and dften save 
their lives, in that way. Were they not so 
timid and so swift, they would be caught, and 
destroyed, by larger and fiercer animals." 



LESSON XI. 

THE POOR TRAVELLER. 

James was sitting, one evening, looking out 
at the window, and he saw a man walking 
along the road, very slowly, with a bundle 
slung over his shoulder, on the end of a stick. 
He seemed lame and sick. 

"Father," said James, "may I ask that pool 
man to come into the house and rest, and take 
a bowl of bread and milk ? He seems quite 
tired, and very feeble." 

James's father willingly gave him leave tc 
do as he wished ; and, after some time, James 
came into the parlour, saying that the manwsu 
very thankful for the bread and milk. Tin 
man wished, James said, to stay and lodge ii 
the barn, as he was so much fatigued^ that h 
did not feel able to walk tex\i«. 
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James's father went to the room wher€ the 
^oor man was, and asked him some questions, 
ind t^^ed with him awhile; and, when he 
cetummto the parlour, he said to James, " You 
may tell the man, that he may sleep on the bed 
in the little room over the woodhouse; and 
that if he feels strong enough, to-morrow, to do 
some light work, I shall be glad to employ 
him, for a day or two, and pay him money for 
his labour, so as to help him on his journey." 

James came back, with a glad face, saying 
that the man wished very much to find work 
to do, such as his strength would allow; for he 
wanted very much to get home, hnd see his 
children, again. 

"His home," continued James, 'Ms a great 
way off; and he needs more money than he 
has now, to pay his way home." 

"Yes," replied James's father; "he was 
working at a great distance from home, he says, 
when he was taken sick, and lay ill, for a long 
time, and is not able to do much work yet 
But he hopes to get home soon, and be able to 
work again, all day. His family, he fears, may 
be suffering, from the want of his aid. Should 
you like to send something, by him, to his chil- 
dren?" 

" Yes/' said James ; " he may have xa^ ^^k^ml.. , 
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that are too small for roe, if they wiH 
one of his children; and he may have 
my story-books, for them to read; and 1 
have that piece of money you gave ^n 
and buy what he thinks best for them.'' 



LESSON xn. 

BE PATIENT. 



Henry walked out, one day, with h 
brother, and they had a very pleasan 
The sun shone brightly, and the fields \ 
gay with wild flowers; and the litt 
smiled and talked, and laughed,"^ all th 

They went on thus, very well, for a 
But, by and by, Henry wanted to turn, 
home ; for it was near schooltime. So 
his little brother they must go home, no^ 
the little boy wanted to go on, and woi 
turn back ; and, when Henry tried to ma 
turn, he pulled the other wav, and cri 
"No, noU" 

Henry had not much patience ; and h 
brother's pulling back, and crying out so 
him. At last, Henry got quite ^ngr 

* See nole, "p. 5a. 
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feiaed his little brother very rudely by the arm, 
and dragged him along so fast, that the poor 
little boy fell down upon a large stone, and 
bruised his face so badly, that it bled. 

Then Henry felt very sorry, to see what he 
had done ; and took up his little brother in his 
arms, and carried him all the way home. 

Now He^ry was a boy who always told the 
truth. So, when he got home, he told all, just 
as it was ; and said he was very sorry, and 
would try to be patient, next time. 

Henry's mother washed the*little boy's face, 
and put cream on it, which cooled and soothed 
it ; and he soon began to feel better. Then she 
told Henry that she felt very much grieved, to 
think he had been unkind and impatient ; and 
hoped that he would never forget what had 
happened that day. 



LESSON xra. 

' THE BENIGHTED CHILD. 

A CHILD, having lost his way, laid himself 
down to sleep in a cave ; for he was very tired. 
But he could not sleep, for his couch of moss 
was quite another thing than his little bed ; and 
the cave was all strange to him. 11^ Xx^td^ 

7 
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himself on one side, and then on the other; 
and, as nothing would do, he raised himself 
and sat upright to wait till sleep might choose 
to come. But sleep would not come at iall ; — 
and the only wakeful eyes in the whole wood, 
were the child's. 

The wood grew stiller, and stiller : here and 
there fell a dry leaf, which had heen driven 
from its old dwelling-place by a fresh one; 
here and there, a young bird | gave a soft chirp, 
when its mother squeezed it in the nest; — 
and, from time to time, a gn^t | hummed for a 
minute or two, in the curtain of the spider's 
web, over the child's head. 

And the deeper the silence became, the more 
earnestly did the child listen. At lengthy all 
was still in the wood ; and the world seemed 
as if it would never wake again. The child 
bent forward, to see whether it were as dark 
abroad as in the cave; but he saw nothing 
save the pitch-dark night, which had wrapped 
everything in its thick veil. Yet," as he looked 
upwards, his eyes met the friendly glance of 
two or three stars ; and this was a most joyful 
surprise to him, for he felt himself no longer so 
entirely alone. The stars were indeed far, far 
away; but yet he knew th6m, and they seemed 
to know him ; for ttiey «eexaefl^\»\oO«L*YD\a\!Ci& 
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eyes. The child's whole soul was fixed in his 
gaze ] and it seemed to him as if he must needs 
fly out of the darksome cave, thither, where 
the stars were beaming with such pure and 
serene light. 
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SUMMER. 



Come, let us go into the thick shade : for it is 
noonday; and the sum||iier sun beats hot upon 
our heads. 

The shade is pleasantiind cool ; the branches 
meet above our heads, and shut out the sun, as 
with a green curtain; the grass is soft to our 
feet ; and the clear brook washes the roots of 
the trees. 

The sloping bank is covered with flowers ; 
let us lie down upon it; let us throw our limbs 
on the fresh grass and sleep ; for all things are 
still ; and we are quite alone. 



The cattle can lie down to sleep in the cool 
shade ; but we can praise the great God who 
made us. He made the warm sun, and the 
cool shade, the trees that grow upwards, and 
the brooks that run murmuring along. All the 
dungs that we see are His wotk.. 
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Can we raise our voices up to -tfie high 
heaven? Can we make Him hear who is 
above the stars? We need not raise our voices 
to the stars ; for He heareth us when we only 
whisper, when we breathe out words softly,, 
with a low voice : He that filleth the heavens 
is here also. 



LESSON XV. 

THE BEAVER HAT. 

Look, what a pretty beaver hat mother has 
bought Emily, to keep her Head warm in cold 
>nreather! Feel how soft and smooth it is. 
Do you know what it is made of? It is made 
of the hair that is taken from the skin of a little 
animal called a bidver, and the hat is called a 
beaver hat | on ihki account. 

Beavers are found in some parts of this 
country, and are very curious animals. They 
are not very large, not much larger than a cJit; 
but yet they can do very wonderful things. 
They build themselves hduses* | where a great 

* Whenever there is that degree of emphasis which denoics 
the introduction of a new object in description, or a new inci- 
dent or character in narration, it is expressed by the falling 
laJIection. Emphasis of this natote, -wSV «3wj%:5% cmok *^ 
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Hiany of them live together. They always 
build their houses over a stream of water, that 
they may be more secure from troublesome. 
visitors ; and if the water is not d^ep enough | 
where they wish to build, they make a dJim* 
.cross it, to keep the water from flowing so 
fast away. Then they saw down trees, to 
build their houses. But how can they saw 
them down, you say, when they have no hands 
to hold a saw ? It is true, they have no hands, 
but they have long, sharp teeth, that they saw 
with ; and they always saw the trees so as to 
make them fall acrdss the stream over which 
they wish to build ; and after they have got 
several trees cut down, they plaster them to- 
gether with mud, which they spread over them 
with their broad- and flat tails, which are shaped 
like the trowel that- men who build houses, use 
in spreading j^dftar. Beavers are very neat in 
their house%tHDl take care to keep them very 

downward slide, ey6iiB,t a comma, or, perhaps, where no point 
at all is marked. TlRie reading goes by the ear, — just as the 
tones of conversation do, — ^and not always by grammatical 
pauses. The latter are for syntax, primarily, indicating the 
structure of the sentence, bdt not necessarily its senu. Hence, 
an arbitrary rule to keep the voice uniformly up at a comnity 
must sometimes prove false to the memtmg of a phrase, wfaoi 
emphasis is intended. 
*See preceding note. 

7* 
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clean ; and, what is better still, they are vei 
so<!iable, and kind to each other, helping oi 
another In every way in their power. 

They live together, as all good childn 
ought to do, in peace and love, and are alwa] 
good-tempered and happy. 



I^SSON XVI. 

LUCY. 



Lucy was a little girl, who had alwa] 
minded what was said to her, and had be< 
very attentive, whenever her father or moth 
had taught her anything. So her mother hi 
taught her to read and to work ; and when si 
was six ye^rs old, she could employ hersel 
without being troublesome to anybody. SI 
could work foy: herself, and for her brothe 
and sometimes, when she behaved very wel 
her mother let her do a little work for her, < 
for her father. Her mother had given her 
little thimble, to put upon her finger, and a li 
tie housewife, to keep her needles and three 
in, and a little pair of scissors, to cut her thres 
with, dnd a little work-bag, to keep her woi 
in; and her father had gVvexiYiet ^\\\x\a \w»l 
to read iiif whenever she ifIVe^»edk.\ wA^^tws 
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Tead in it by herself, and understand all she 
read, and learn everything that was in it. 



As soon as Lucy had eaten the breakfast 
which her mother had given her, she sat down 
on her stool, and took her work out of her work- 
bag, and worked some time ; then her mother 
told her, that she had worked an hour, and 
that she did not choose that she should work 
any longer ; so Lucy got up and brought her 
work to her mother, and asked her, if it was 
done as it ought to be done. And her mother 
said, "Lucy, it is done pretty well for a little 
girl that is but six years old, and I am pleased 
to see that you have tried to avoid the fault 
which I told you of, yesterday." Then Lucy's 
mother kissed her, and said to her, "Put your 
work into your work-bag, and put your work- 
bag into its place, and then come back to me.'^ 



LESSON xvn. 

HARRT AND THE BBICK8. 



After breakfast, Harry's father took him 
out to walk; and they came to a field where 
several mea were at work. Some 'wcieft\%^'^ 
clay out of a pit, in the grouxv^i-, ^tafc ^^^^ 
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wetting what was dug out, with water; and 
others were making the clay into a great num- 
ber of pieces, of the same size and shape. 
Harry asked his father, what the men weie 
about ; and he told him that they were making 
bricks for building houses. 

"Yes," says Harry, "but I can run my 
finger into these ; they are quite soft and brown, 
and the bricks of your house are red and hard; 
and these do not stick together, as the bricks of 
your house do." Saying this, he pushed down a 
whole stack of bricks. The man who was 
making them, called out, to desire he would 
pay for those he had spoiled. Little Harry had 
no money, and did not know what to do ; but 
said to the man, " Indeed, sir, I did not intend 
to do any harm." The man answered, 
" Whether you intended it or not, you have 
spoiled the bricks, and must pay me for them. 
I am a poor man, and buy all the bread that I 
have, with the money which I get for these 
bricks; and I shall have less bread, if I have a 
smaller number of bricks to sell." 

Poor Harry was very sorry for what he had 

done, and, at last, thought of asking his father 

to pay for them; but his father said, " / have 

not spoiled them, and therefore it is not neces- 

sary that I should pay fox tYi^iOu" TVm^ maxL, 
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eing that Harry had not intended to do mis- 
lief, told him if he would promise to make 
aends, at some future time, for the mischief 
hich he had done, he would be satisfied, 
arry promised he would. " Now you find, 
arry," said his father, " tjiat you must not 
eddle with what does not belong to you." 



Whilst Lucy and her mother, some months 
terwards, were getting ready to go to the 
ick-field, Harry ran to his garden and dug 
me of his fine young potatoes, and put them 
to a basket which he had, and returned to 
e house; and his father asked him what he 
tended to do with them. 
"Sir," says Harry, 'Mast year, when I had 
oiled the poor man's bricks, I promised that I 
ould make him amends ; and I determined, 
hen I planted my potatoes, to let him have the 
•St of them, that were fit to be dug, as I was 
Id that early potatoes I were more valuable 
an those that came in later.^' 
"But," said his father, " you will not be able 
carry such a heavy load, so far." 
" I will try," said Harry. 
He was able to proceed but a little way with 
s load, without resting. 
What could be do ? 
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His father was willing to assist him. 
had shown honesty and truth in keepi 
promise, and good sense in the means 
he had taken | to make the brickmaker a 
for the injury which he had done him. 
asked a farmer whom he knew, and wl 
going by with a cart, to take the basket 
cart, and to leave it in the brick-field 
was at the roadside. 



LESSON xvm.* 

CHARITY. 

Around the fire, one wintry night, 
A fanner's rosy children sat ; — 

The fagot lent its blazing light ; 
And jokes went round, and careless chal 

When hkrk ! a gentle hand they hear 
Low tapping at the bolted door ; 

* Children incline, commonly, either to the fault of 
poetry with the dry tone of prose, which destrc 
" rhjTthm," and " expression," — ^the great distinctiv 
of verse,— or to that of "chanting," and "singing 
teacher needs, here, all the aid of a delicate anddiscrii 
ear, to watch the first tendencies of early habit. 
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And thus, to gain their willing ear, 
A feeble voice was heard implore : 

'' Cold blows the blast across the moor. 
The sleet drives hissing in the wind : 
Ton toilsome mountain lies befdre, 
A dreary, treeless waste, behind. 

My eyes are weak, and dim with age, — 

No road or path can I descry ; 
And my poor rags ill stand the rage 

Of such a j£een,Thclement sky. 

So faint I am, — ^these tottering feet 
No more my palsied frame can bear ; 

My freezing heart forgets to beat ; 
And drifting snows my tomb prepare. 

Open your hospitable door, 

And shield roe from the biting firost ;— 
Cold, cold it blows across the moor, 

The weary moor that I have crossed." 

With hasty step the farmer ran. 
And close beside the fire they place 

The poor half-frozen beggarman, 
With shaking limbs, and blue, pale &ce. 

The little children flocking came. 
And chafed his frozen hands in theirs ; 

And busily the good old dame 
A comfortable m^ss prepares. 

Their kindaesa cheered his dtoop\&^ «Qi\^\ 
And tlowly down Iub wrinkMi c\uM^ 
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The big, round tdars | were seen to roll. 
And t61d the thanks he could not spAlk. * 

The children, too, began to sigh, 
And all their merry chat was o'er ; 

And yet they felt, — ^they knew not why,— 
More glad than they had done 4>efore. 



Eli 



LESSON XIX. 

B££S* 



When bees enter a new hive, it is said that f 
they divide themselves into four companies; 
one of which, goes out to the fields | in search 
of materials ; another ( employs itself in laying 
the bottom and walls of the cells ; a third, in 
making the inside smooth from the comers, and 
the fourth, in bringing food for the rest But 
they are not always doing the same thing. 
They often exchange their tasks; those who 
have been in the fields, coming in to work, and 
those who have been confined to the hive, tak- 
ing their flight. They have a language, or 
signs, by which, they vnderstand each other. 
When one that is hungry, meets a loaded bee, 
they both stop, and the one that ha# honey, 

* Negative clauses, when opposed to afl^rmatiye onesy are 
nfod with the rising infLectkin,e7«a ix ^« 
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md^vni its trunk, and lets the contents fall 

t**tlieTOouth of the other. 

Their diligence and labour are so great, that, 

one day's time, they are able to make cells 

sufficient number to contain three thousand 

«s. Some of the bees are busy, all the 

ne, in stopping the holes, and openings; for 

is necessary that they should be warm. 

heir cells they strengthen all round, by bands, 

strings of wax ; and when this is done, they 

• over them all again, with their teeth, and 

xe away all that is unnecessary, and shape 

und the partitions, taking away all the chips, 

fragments of wax, and carrying them out 

the hive. They are very neat, and keep 

MT house perfectly clean. 

*^* Two things are of great assistance to children, in read- 
; such lessons as the above, — first, to see the object aboot 
icb they read, — a piece of honey-comb, for example ; and, 
oad, to hear the teacher converse about it. These are 
best means of producing distinct expression, and lively 



LESSON XX. 

LUCT AND THE BEE. 



As Lucy passed near a hedge, she ^a^ ^icyov^ 
neysucklea growing in it; and riaa totmkojl- 

8 
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bered that she had smelled honeysncUes that 
were very sweet, and very pretty too. So 
she was glad that she had found some ; for she 
thought that her mother would like them. But 
when she came close to the hedge, she saw that 
they were so high from the ground, that she 
could not reach them. Lucy did not like to go 
away, without taking some honeysuckles to 
her mother. So she walked slowly by the side 
of the hedge, till she came to a place, where 
there was a large stone, upon which she 
climbed, and gathered as many honeysuckles 
as she liked. 

Whilst she was getting down, she held the 
flowers fast, for fear she should drop them into 
the ditch ; and she felt something prick her fin- 
ger very sharply. She looked, and she saw a bee 
drop down from one of the honeysuckles, that 
she had squeezed in her hand. So she thought 
that she had hurt the bee, and that the bee had 
stung her, to make her let him go, and that it 
was the bee that she had felt pricking her. 

Lucy was afraid that she had hurt the bee 
very much, for she remembered, that when she 
opened her hands, the bee did not fly away, but 
dropped down; so she looked for it §n the 
ground, and she soon found it struggling in ^me 
water J and trying with its little legs and wings to 
get out ; but it was not 8tioTi% ^aovx^, \sqc\ \. 
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wns y^fj sorry for the bee ; but she was afraid 
to touch it, lest she should hurt it again, or it 
should hurt her. — She thought, for a little while, 
what she could do ; and then she took a large 
stalk of a flower, and put it close to the bee: as 
soon as the bee felt it, he clasped his legs round 
it ; and Lucy raised the stalk with the bee upon 
it, gently, from the wet ground, and laid it 
upon a large flower that was near her. 

The bee was sadly covered with dirt ; but as 
soon as he felt he was standing updn his legs 
again, he began to stretch his wings, and to clean 
himself, and to buzz a little upon the flower. 
Lucy was glad to see that the bee did not seem 
to be very much hurt, and she took up her nose- 
gay, and ran, as fast as she could, towards her 
mother. But the finger that the bee had stung, 
began to feel very sore. 

She met her mother coming to her, who won- 
dered, what had made her stay so long ; and 
when Lucy had told her what had happened, 
she said, " I thank y^u, my dear, for getting me 
so sweet a nosegay ; and I am very sorry you 
have been hurt in getting it : I am sure you did 
not intend to hurt the poor little bee. We will 
walk home now ; and I will put some hartshorn 
on your finger, which will l^sen \Jafc ^^ycl -^^xiw 



> »• 
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Lucy Bald, '^ Indeed, mother, I did not 
to hurt the bee, for I did not know tl 
was in my hand ; but, when I am goi 
gather flowers another time, I will look 
if there are any bees upon them." 

When Lucy and her mother got home, 
hartshorn was put on Lucy's finger ; anc 
afterward, it ceased to give her pain. 
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THB FLIES AND THE ANTS. 

In a comer of a farmer's garden, then 
happened to be a nest of &nts, which, d 
the fine weather of the summer, were empl 
all day long, in drawing little seeds and ( 
of corn into their nest. Near them there 
pened to be a bed of flowers, upon wt 
great quantity of flies | used to be always 
ing, and humming, and diverting thems 
by flying from one flower to another. 

A little boy, who was the fanner's son. 

often to observe the different employmet 

these animals; and, as he was very ] 

and ignorant, he one day thus expressed 

self: — ^^ Can any crealute "be so €yck^^ ^ 
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ants? All day long they are working and toil- 
ing, instead of enjoying the fine weather, and 
diverting themselves like these flies, who are 
the happiest creatures in the world." 

Some time after he had made this observa- 
tion, the weather grew extremely cold, the sun 
was scarcely seen to shine, and the nights were 
chill and frosty. The same little boy, walking 
then in the garden, did not see a single Jint; but 
all the flies | lay scattered up and down, pither 
dead or dying. As he was very good-|iatured, 
he could not help pitying the unfortunate ani- 
mals, and asking, at the same time, what had 
happened to the knXs that he had used to see in 
the same place. 

The father said, **The flies are all dead, 
because they were cireless animals, who gave 
themselves no trouble about laying up provis- 
ions, and were too idle to work ; but the ants, 
who had been busy all the summer, in provid- 
ing for their maintenance during the winter, 
are all alive and well ; and you will see them 
again, as soon as the warm weather returns." 

8» 
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LESSON xxn. 

THE POOR IfAM's GARDBN. 

Ah ! yes, — ^the poor man's g^en ! 

It is great joy to me, 
This little, precious piece of ground 

Before his door to see ! 

The rich man has his gardeners,— 
His gardeners young and old ; 

He never takes a spade in hand, 
Nor worketh in the mould. 

It is not with the poor man so,— 
. Wealth, servants, he has none ; 

And all the work that 's done for him, 
Must hy himself be done. 

All day upon some weary task, 

He toileth with good will ; 
And liack he comes, at set of sun. 

His garden-plot to till. 

The rich man, in his garden-walks 
And 'neath his garden-trees, — 

Wrapped in a dream of other things, 
He seems to take his ease. 

One moment | he behSlds his flowerSi 
The next \ they are forght ; 

He eateth of his rarest fruits 
As though he eaX ibsok il<q^. 
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It is not with the poor man so ;— 
He knows each inch of ground, 

And every single plant and fl6wer, 
That grows within its bound. 

And here is his pot2ito»bed, 

All w^ll*grown, 8tr6ng, and gr^en ; 
How could a rich man's heart leap up 

At anything so mean % 

But Ae, the poor man, sees his crop, 

And a thdnkful man is he, 
For he thinks, all through the winter, 

How rich his board will be ! 

» 
And how his merry little ones 

Beside the fire will stand. 

Each with a large potato 

In a round and rosy hand. 



And here comes the old grandmother, 
When her day's work is done ; 

And here they bring the sickly bibe. 
To cheer it in the sun. 

And here, on Sabbath mornings, 
The good man comes to get 

His Sunday nosegay, moss-rose bud, 
White pink, and mignionette.* 

And here, on Sabbath evenings, 
Until the stars are out, 

* jPronooQced mwt-yimp4tt. 
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With a little one in either handi 
He walketh all about. 

For though his garden-plot is smill. 

Him doth it satisfy ; 
For there 's no inch of all his grounc 

That does not fill his eye. 

Yes ! in the poor man's garden grow 
Far more than herbs and flowers ; 

Kind thoughts t contentment^ peace qfmin 
And joy for wtary hours. 



LESSON xxm. 

WORK. 

The day after Thomas came to his house, 
Barlow, as soon as breakfast was over, i 
him and Harry into the garden. When he 
there, he took a spade into his own hand, 
giving Harry a hoe, they both began to \n 
with great eagerness. '^ Everybody that ec 
said Mr. Barlow, *' ought to assist in procu 
food ; and therefore little Harry and I begin 
daily work, here. This is my bed, and that o 
is his : we work upon them every day ; anc 
that raises the most oul of Vive, V\\\ ^^^T^^\a 
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B best. Now, Thomas, if you choose to join us^ 
virill mark you out a piece of ground, which 
•u shall have to yourself; and all the produce 
all be your ownJ^ ^^No, indied,^^ said Thomas, 
ry sulkily, '^I am a gintleman, and don't 
cose to slave like a, ploughboy!^^* "Just 
you please,^^ said Mr. Barlow; "but Harry 
d I, who are not above being useful, will 
ind our work." 

In about two hours, Mr. Barlow said it was 
ne to leave off; and taking Harry by the 
ind, he led him into a very pleasant summer- 
►use, where they sat down ; and Mr. Barlow, 
king out a plate of very fine ripe cherries, 
vided them between Harry and himself. 
Thomas, who had followed, and expected Ai* 
are, when he saw them both eating without 
king any notice of him, could no longer re- 
rain his passion, but burst into a violent fit of 
bbing and crying. — "What is the matter?" 
id Mr. Barlow, very coolly, to him. Thomas 
^ked upon him very sulkily^ but returned no 
iswer. "dA.' sir, if you don^t ^choose to give 
B an answer, you may be silent; nobody is 
Hged to speak here." 

* The tones of disdain, mockery, sarcasm, and raiUery, tain 
imcmDAeXfOr wavfl^ iiutead of the dm^ viAw9Baif^ 



Thomas became still more displeased, 
and, being unable to conceal his anger, : 
of the summer-house, and wandered ab 
garden, surprised and vexed to find I 
was now in a place where nobody felt ai 
cern whether he was pleased, or the con 

In the evening, Thomas, who hac 
skulking about all day, very much m 
and uneasy, came in, and, being very fa 
was going to sit down at the table w 
rest; but Mr. Barlow stopped him, an 
"No, sir; as you are too much of a gin 
to work, we, who are not so, do not ch 
work for the idle." Upon this, Thomas 
into a comer, crying as if his heart would 
but more from grief than passion, as he 
to perceive that nobody minded his ill ( 

But little Harry, who conld not bear 
his friend so unhappy, looked up, half i 
into Mr. Barlow's face, and said, "PrE 
may I do as I please with my share of tl 
ner t" " Yes, to be sure, child." " Why, 
said he, getting up, " I will give it all 1 
ITiomaSj who wkuts it more than I do," 
ing this, he gave it to him, as he sat in t 
ner; and Thomas took it, and thankei 
without turning his eyes from off the gn 

The next day, Mr. Ba.T\ow K&fi. tta.Tr 
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o work as before; but they had scarcely begun, 
>efore Thomas came to them, and desired that 
ke might have a hoe, too; which Mr. Barlow 
gave him. But, as he hdd never before learned 
to handle one, he was very Awkward in the use 
of it, and hit himself several times upon the 
legs. Mr. Barlow then 'laid down his own 
spade, and showed him how to hold and use it; 
by which means, in a short time, he became very 
expert, and worked with the greatest pleasure. 
When their work was over, they retired, all 
three, to the summer-house ; and Thomas felt 
the greatest joy imaginable, when the fruit was 
produced, and he was invited to take his shkre, 
which seemed to him the most delicious he had 
ever tested, because working in the air had 
given him an appetite. 
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THE BED OF PINKS. 

" O MOTHER, give each of us a flowerrbed that 
we may call our own, — me one, and brother one, 
and sister one, and we will take care of them." 

Thus spake little Frederick to his mother; 
and bis mother granted his wish, ^xA %V9^ \s^ 
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each of her children a flower-bed full of beau- 
tiful pinks. And the children were delighted 
with the gift, and said, ''When the pinks b^ 
gin to blow, it will bft a Idvely sight ;" for it 
was not yet the season of flowers, the buds | 
had just appeared. f 

But little Frederick was impatient, and coidd 
not wait until the buds had opened ; and be 
wished that his flower-bed should bloom befoie 
either of the others. 

He went into the garden, and took a bud iD 
his hand, and was greatly rejoiced when be 
discovered that a bright, red l^af | was already 
beginning to peep out of the green covering. 

But this imperfect state | lasted too long. 
Frederick broke 6pen the bud, and completely 
separated the leaves. ''Now," cried he, with 
a loud voice, " See ! my pink has blown." But 
when the sun shone upon it, the flower bowed 
its head, and mourned, and stood drooping, 
and withered before it was noon. And the boy 
wept over it. But his mother said, "Impa- 
tient child ! may this be the last sorrow of 
your life, that will result from your faults I 
You must wait patiently for every great and 
important event." 
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LESSON XXV. 

THB ELEPHANT. 

Tbs elephant is the largest l&nd animal that 
nre are acquainted with. It is many times 
thicker than an 6x, and grows to the height of 
devea or twelve feet. Its strength, as may be 
eiasily imagined, is very great ; but it is, at the 
same time, so very gentle, that it rarely does 
hurt to anything, even in the woods where it 
resides. It does not eat flesh, but lives upon 
the fruits and branches of trees. But what is 
most singular about its make, is, that instead 
of a nose, it has a long, hollow piece of flesh, 
which grows over its mouth to the length of 
three or four feet : this is called the tr^ink of 
the elephant ; and he is capable of bending it 
in every direction. When he wants to break 
off the branch of a tree, he twists his trunk 
round it, and snaps it ofi' directly; when he 
wants to drink, he lets it down into the water, 
sacks up several gallons at a time, and then, 
doubling the end of it back, discharges it all 
into his mouth. 

In a city where many of these tame elephants 
are kept, tl\ere was a tailor, who used to sit 
and work in his shed, close to XJcva ^^5:.^ \Si 

9 
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which these elephants were led every day to 
drink. This man was very kind to one of the 
largest of these beasts, and used to present him 
with fruits and vegetables, whenever the ele- 
phant passed by his door. The elephant was 
accustomed to put his long trunk in at the 
window, and to receive, in that manner, what 
ever his friend chose to give. But, one day, 
the tailor happened to be in an ill humour, and 
not considering how dangerous it might be to 
provoke an animal of that size and strength, 
when the elephant put his trunk in at the win- 
dow, as usual, instead of giving him anything 
to eat, he pricked him with his needle. The 
elephant instantly withdrew his tnmk, and, 
without showing any marks of resentment, 
went on with the rest to drink ; but, after he 
had quenched his thirst, he collected a -large 
quantity of the dirtiest water he could jBnd, ir 
his trunk, which is capable of holding many 
gallons ; and, when he passed by the tailor's 
shop, on his return, he discharged it full in h« 
face, with so true an aim, that he wetted hinc 
all over; thus justly punishing the man for hu 
ill-nature, and breach of friendship. 
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LESSON XXVI. 

LANGUAGES. 

James came up to his father one day, and 
said, ** Father, here is a quier sort of hook. I 
cannot understand it; all the words are so 
strange. The letters are all the same as those 
in my books ; but the words do not make sense." 

James's father told him it was a Latin book ; 
and that the Latins were people who lived long 
ago, in a different part of the world, and who 
spoke different words from ours; but that 
people among us, who wished to read Latin 
books, had first to learn the words of the Lati^ 
language, by the help of persons who tiach 
Latin. 

The Latins used different wdrds, but the 
same litters that we do. So James knew the 
Utters* but not the words;* just as little chil- 
dren do not know the meaning of the long, hard 
words which they find in books for grown peo- 
ple, in our dwn language. 

James's father told him there are many lan- 
guages in the world, not at &11 like ours ; and 

* In close verbal distinctions, the circumflex, or wave, is 
appropriately used, for the sake of special emphasis, and exact 
i&scnmination. 
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LESSON XXVI. 

LANGUAGES. 

James came up to his father one day, and 
jaid, " Father, here is a quier sort of book. I 
cannot understand it; all the words are so 
strange. The letters are all the same as those 
n my books ; but the words do not make sense." 

James's father told him it was a Latin book ; 
ind that the Latins were people who lived long 
igo, in a different part of the world, and who 
spoke different words from ours ; but that 
|)eople among us, who wished to read Latin 
x>oks, had first to learn the words of the Latii;i 
language, by the help of persons who iiach 
Latin. 

The Latins used different wdrds, but the 
wne litters that we do. So James knew the 
Uiiers^^ but not the words;* just as little chil- 
dren do not know the meaning of the long, hard 
words which they find in books for gr6wn peo- 
ple, ia our 6wn language. 

lames's father told him there are many lan- 
guages in the world, not at kli like ours; and 

^ In dose rerbal distinctions, the circumflex, or wave, is 
used, for the sake of special emphasis, and exact 
itioa. 
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" I '11 bretik your banes,^* he radely ones, 
While fire | was flashing from his eyes. 

And heedless quite what steps he took, 
He tumbled plump into the brook ; 
And as he fell, he dropped his bat, 
And next, he lost his beaver hat. 

" Come, help me out !" enraged he cried — 
But the sturdy fanner thus denied : 
" Alter your tone, my little man. 
And then I '11 help you all I can. 

There are few things I would not dare 
TfiT gentlemen who speak me fair ; 
But for rude words | I do not choose 
To tire my feet | and wet my sh6es." 

'* Please help me," then his lordship said ; 
" I 'm s6rry I was so ill-br^d." 
" 'T is all forg6t," replied the boy, , 
And gave his hand with honest joy. 

The proffered aid his lordship took, 
And soon came safely from the brook : 
His looks were downcast and aside. 
For he felt ashamed of his silly pride. 

The farmer brought his ball and bat, 

And wiped the wet firom his dripping h^t ; 

And he mildly s^d, as he went away, 

'* Remember the lesson you've learned to-day. 

Be kind to all you chance to meet, 
In field, or lane, or crowded street :— 
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Angor and pride | are both unwlae,- 
Vtnegar never catohes^/Kei." 



LESSON xxvm. 

HONESTY. 



One rainy day, a little company of children, 
who had met to spend the day, were playing, 
within doors, at keeping' school ; and one was 
putting out words to the rest, and asking them 
to give the meanings. They soon came to a 
word to which they could not give the meaning. 
So one of the little girls at whose house they 
were, said to her mother, who was sitting by, 
"Mother, what does honesty mean ?" 

The mother said, ^' It means not taking, with- 
out leave, what is not our». Perhaps you 
* would like to hear a st6ry about honesty. I 
will read you this one." 

"When Frank and his mother were walking 
in a field which led to a garden, Frank ran on 
befdre his mother. They came to a stile, upon 
the highest step of which, a boy of about 
Frank's size, was sitting. He had a hit upon 
his knees, in which there were some nuts ; and 
he was picking the white kernel of a nut out 
of its shell 
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When the boy saw Frank, he said to him, 
* Do you want to get 6ver this stile?' 

Frank answered, * Yes, I do.' 

The boy then rose from the step of the 
stile, on which he was sitting, and jumped 
down, and walked on, that he might make 
room for Frank to get dver the stile. 

Frank and his mother got over the stile ; and, 
in the path in the next field, at a little distance 
from the stile, Frank saw a fine bunch of 
nuts. 

' Mamma,' said Frank, ' I think these nuts 
belong to that little boy who was sitting upon 
the stile, with nuts in his hat: perhaps he 
dropped them, and did not know it May I 
pick them up, and run after the little boy, and 
give them to him?' 

His mother said, ' Yes, my dear ; and I will 
go back with you to the boy.' So Frank 
picked up the nuts, and he and his mother 
went back, and he called to the little boy, who 
stopped, when he heard him call. 

And as soon as Frank came near to him, he 
said to the boy, ' Here are some nuts, which I 
believe are yours. I found them in the path, 
near that stile.' 

' Thank you,' said the boy, ' they kce mina 
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I drtpped them there ; and I am much obliged 
to you for bringing them back to me.' 

Frank saw that the boy was glad to have his 
Buts again; and he was glad that he had 
fimnd them, and that he had returned them to 
the person to whom they belonged. 



Frank then went on with his mother, till 
Ihey came to the garden; and Frank asked 
whether he might help the gardener to gather 
some of his cherries. 

His mother said, ^ Yes ; I think the gardener 
will trust you to gather his cherries, because 
you have not meddled with any of his things 
without his leave.' 

• The gardener said that he would trust him ; 
and Frank was glad, and he gathered all the 
cherries which he could reach | that were ripe ; 
and when he had filled the basket into which 
the gardener asked him to put them, the gar- 
dener picked out five or six bunches of the 
ripest cherries, and ofiered them to Frank. 

^ May I (lave them, mamma V said Frank. 

His mother said, ^ Yes, you may, my dear.' 

Then he took them, and thanked the gar- 
dener for giving them to him ; and after this, 
he and his mother left the garden, and returned 
towards borne. 
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He asked his mother to ^t some of the 
cherries; and she took one banch, and said 
that she liked them. 

* And I will keep another bunch for papa,' 
said Frank, * because I know h^ likes cher- 



ries.' 



And Frank eat all the rest of the cherries, 
except the bunch which he kept for his father. 

Frank now saw a boy in the field in which 
they were walking, who had a paper kite in his 
hand, which was fluttering in the wind. 
Frank looked, when the kite was up in the air; 
and it mounted higher and higher, till it seemed 
to touch the clouds. 

The boy who had been flying the kite, now 
ran up to the place where Frank was standing; 
and Frank saw that he was the same boy to 
whom he had returned the nuts. 

The boy held one end of a string in his 
hand ; and the other end of the string, Frank's 
mother told him, was fastened to the kite. 
The boy pulled the string towards him, and 
wound it upon a bit of wood ; and Frank saw 
the paper kite now coming downwards ; and 
it fell lower, and 16wer, and 16wer ;* and, at 
last, it fell to the ground. 

• 

* The repetition of the rising inflection, in snch castes, is 
the natural joeans of giving mcretised effect to the IkUuig 
infection that follovrs, and for 'w\ucYi*\x\sx\wt v«^«»sm».. 
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'The boy to whom it belonged, went to fetch 
it ; and Frank's mother said, ' Now we must 
make halite and go home.' 



Frank followed his mother, asking* her sev- 
eral questions about the kite ; and he did not 
perceive that he had not his bunch of cherries 
in bis hand, till he was near home. When his 
mother said, * There is your father coming to 
meet us,' Frank cried, *OA.' mamma, my 
chirrieSj the nice bunch of c/iitrles, that I kept 
to give him, — I have dropped them, — I have 
16st them, — I am v^ry sorry for it ! May I run 
back to look for them? I think I dropped 
them whilst I was looking at the kite. May I 
go back to that field, and look for them?' 

'No, my dear,' said his mother; *it is just 
dinner-time.' 

Frank was sorry for this ; and he looked back 
towards the field where he lost his cherries; 
and he saw the boy with the kite in his hand, 
running very fast, across the field nearest to 
him. 

*I think he seems to be running to us, 
mamma,' said Frank. *Will you wait one 
minute?' 

His mother stopped; and the boy ran up to 
them, quite out of breath. He held his IdtA \a 
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6Qe hand, and, in the 6ther, He held Fran]f8 
bonch of cherries. 

' Oh ! my cherries ! thank you for bringing 
them to me,' said Frank. 

' You seem to be as glad as I was, when you 
brought me my nuts,' said the boy. 'You 
dropped the cherries in the field where I was 
flying my kite. I kn^w they were youri, 
because I saw them in your hand, when you 
were looking at my kite.' 

Frank thanked the boy again | for returning 
them to him ; and his mother also said to the 
boy, ' Think you, my honest little boy.' 

^ / was honest, mamma, when I returned his 
nuts to him, and he was honest when he 
returned me my cherries. I liked him for 
being honest. I will always be honest about 
evirything^ as well as about nuts.' Then 
Frank ran to meet his father, with the bunch 
of ripe cherries, and gkve them to him ; and 
his father liked them very much." 



LESSON XXIX. 

THB HOUSE CRICKET. 



This insect lives in houses. Its wings axe 
shaped like tails, and ate\oii%e?t^ww^^^wvQ.%^ 
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eases ; the body is of a light green colour, shaded 
with brown ; and it is provided with six feet 
It is said to delight in new-built houses ; being, 
like the spider, pleased with the moisture of 
walls ; and the softness of the mortar enables 
it to burrow and mine between the joints of 
bricks or stones, and to open communications 
from one room to another. Yet crickets are 
particularly fond of kitchens, and bakers' 
ovens, on account of their warmth. 

Residing in so warm a situation, they are 
always alive and merry; and a good Christmas 
fire is to them like the heats of the dog-days. 
Though they are frequently heard by day, yet 
their natural time of motion is only in the 
|)ight. As soon as it grows dark, the chirping 
increases; and they come running forth, of all 
sizes, from that of the smallest fly, to that of 
their full growth. 

As one would naturally suppose, — from the 
situations which they inhabit, — they are a 
thirsty race, and show a great desire for liquids, 
being found frequently drowned in pans of 
water, milk, br6th, or the like. Whatever is 
moist, they are fond of; and therefore often 
gnaw holes in wet woollen stockings^ and 
aprons | that are hung by the fire. 

In Bummer evenings, they Vva"v^ \i««CL ^S^ 

10 
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served to fly out at the window, and over r 
of houses : this accounts for the sudden mai 
in which they often 16ave their haunts, s 
does for the method by which they cdm 
houses where they were not known bel 
When in the air, they move in waves or cur 
like wdpdpeckers, opening and shutting t 
wings, at every stroke, and so are al^ 
rising and sinking. 
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THE LADY-BUG AND THE ANT. 

The lady-bug sat in the rose's heart, 

And smiled with pride and scorn. 
As she saw a plain-dressed ant go by, 

With a heavy grain of com ; 
So, she drew the curtains of damask round, 

And adjusted her silken vest, 
Making her glass of a drop of d^w. 

That lay in the rose's breast. 

Then she laughed so loud, that the ant looket 

And seeing her haughty face, 
To<^ no more notice, but travelled on 

At the same industrious pace ;. 
But a sudden blast of aOitumn came, 

And rudely swept the ground. 
And d6wn the rose with the lady-bug fell^ 

And scattered ito \evre& axoxm^. 
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Then the houseless lady was moeh amaied, 

For she knew not where to go ; 
And hoarse November's early blast 

Had brought both rain and snow ; 
Her wings were chill, and her feet were coM, 

And she wished for the ant's warm oell,— • 
And what she did when the winter camey 

I 'm sure I cannot tell. 

But the careful ant was in her nest, 

With the little ones by her side ; 
She taught them all like herself to toil, 

Nor mind the sneer of pride ; — 
And I thought, as I sat at the close of day, 

Eating my bread and milk, 
It was wiser to work and improve my time. 

Than be idle and dress in silk. 



LESSON XXXI. 

FBANK ANi) HIS COUSIN MART. 

Frank had a little cousin Mary, between five 
and six years old, who was brought to his mo- 
ther's house. Mary was dressed all in black, 
when Frank first saw her ; and she looked very 
melancholy. Frank went to his father, who 
was standing in another part of the room, and 
whispered to him, and asked why Mary was 
dressed in black, and why she looked so melan- 
choly. 
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His father answered, '^ Because her motheris 
dead." 

^^Poor g4r//" said Frank. "If my mother 
were dead, how sorry I should be ! Poir littU 
Mary!, what will she do without a mother ?'' 

*'Mary is to live with lis," said his father; 
" your mother and I will take care of her, and 
teach her, as well as we can ; and you will be 
kind to her, will you not, Frank?." 

" That I will, papa," said Frank. 

He ran directly for those of his playthings 
which he thought would please her the most; 
and he spread them before her. She k>oked at 
them, and smiled a little ; but she soon put them 
down again, and did not seem to be amused by 
them. Frank took her to his garden, and gath- 
ered for her those of his flowers which he liked 
the best; but she did not seem to like them 
nearly as much as he did, or as much as he 
had expected she would. 

She said, ''Thank you; but maxnma had 
nicer flowers than these, at home. I wish I 
were with mamma. I wish mamma could come 
back again to me:" 

Frank knew, that her mamma c&uld"^ aol 

* Emphasis and inOection fall, properly, in cases snch aft 
the abore, on the auxiliaryj and not on the negatire adveib^ 
unless in cases of dispute and comtradicHoa^ or otheir extraoidk* 
tmry force. 
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come back again to her; bat he did not say so, 
then, to Mary. He took her to look at the 
bouse which he was building ; and he showed 
her the sticks, which his papa had given him 
for the roof, and explained to her how he in- 
tended, to roof it, and how he intended, after- 
wards to thatch it. He said, that they two could 
work at it together ; and he asked her if she 
should like it. 

She said, she believed that she should like it 
by and by, but not then. 

He asked her, what she meant by ^^by and 

She said, " To-morrow, or some other day, 
but not to-day P 

To-morrow came ; and little Mary, after she 
had slept all night, and had eaten some break- 
fast, and become better acquainted with all the 
people in the house, who were strangers to her, 
began to look more cheerful ; and, by degrees, 
she talked a little more; and, presently, she 
began to run about, and to play with Frank. 
He played with her, at whatever she liked best ; 
he was her horse, for that was what she asked 
him to be ; and he put a bridle of packthread 
round his body, and let her drive him ; and he 
lent her his whip, with which he let her whip 
him as much as she pleased. 

I0» 
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After Mary had been at Frank's home for a 
few days, she began to call it her home ; and she 
called his mother ''mamma," and she seemed 
happy again. 

BHt Frank could not, at all times, play urith 
her; he had several other things to do; and, 
when he did play with her, he did not choose 
always to play at the play which she liked 
best. Sometimes, at night, she wanted him to 
make a cat's-cradle, or a paper boat, for her, 
when Frank wished to read an entertaining 
book ; and sometimes he wanted to work in his 
garden, or to go pn roofing his house, when she 
wished him to be her horse, or to wheel her in the 
wheelbarrow. Upon these occasions, Mary was 
sometimes a little cross, and Frank was some- 
times a little impatient. 

Frank had now finished roofing his house; 
and he was beginning to thatch it, in the man- 
ner he saw the thatcher do. He wanted Mary 
to help him: he told her she must wait -upon 
.him, as he had seen the labourer wait upon the 
thatcher, who thatched the barn. He said she 
should be his straw-man; and he showed 
her how to carry the straw; and he charged 
her always to be ready, when he cried out — 

"iJ/ore straw! — more^ man! — more.!" 

For Si little while, Mat^ served Mm urallj 
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and had the straw ready, when he called " More 
gtraw!" But she was soon tired, and Frank 
called, — " More straw ! — more, man ! — ^more !" 
several times before she was ready. Frank 
grew angry, and said she was slow, and awk- 
ward, and lazy ; and she said she was hot and 
tired, and that she would not be his straw-man 
any longer. 

Frank pushed her away, telling her that she 
might go wherever she pleased. She stood 
still, and began to cry. Then Frank was 
sdrry he had been so angry with her ; and she 
dried up her tears, when he told her so, and 
said, she would be his straw-man again, if he 
would not call, "More straw! — more, man!" 
so very fast, and if he would not call her stupid 
and lazy. 

To this, Frank agreed ; and they went on 
again for some time, he thatching, and she car- 
rying straw, and placing little bundles ready 
for him ; and they were very happy ; he work- 
ing quickly, and she helping him nicely, 

"How much happier it is not to quarrel!'' 
said little Mary. " But now I am really quite 
tired : — will you let me rest 7" 

"Yes, and welcome!" said Frank; "though 
/am not in the least tired." 

He came down the ladder •, and Vie Nuexx^t ^.w4 
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looked for some wood strawberries, and brc 
them to her ; and they eat them together, 
happily. 



LESSON xxxn. 

THE YOUNG MILKMAID. 

The young milkmaid, the little Jane, 

A pleasant life she leads, 
All underneath the lofty shade, 

And in the flow'ry meads : 
Though but a simple cottage-girl, 

And poor as poor may be, 
She trips it o'er the daisied turf, 

In innocence and glee. 

Her grandmamma, with whom she liyes. 

Has but her cow and cot ; 
To feed that cow, — ^her sole support, — 

Of ground a scanty plot ; 
But she dwells within her cottage lane. 

Content, though poor and old^ 
For her darling grandchild, little Jane, 

Is worth her weight in gold. 

She 's errand-girl and housemaid too. 
Her comfort, help, and stay, 

And when her grandmamma is ill, 
The nurse's part can play ; 

And if at times a pensive shade 
May overcast Viet bxow , 



! 
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'T is prompted by the wish that she 
Could milk for her the cow ! 

And when that happy time shall come, 

She '11 go with stool and pail, 
As her poor grandmamma now goes, 

Down to the grassy Tale ; 
And there, beside the hawthorn hedge. 

Beneath the shady tree, 
'Mid sportive lambs, and singing birds, 

A milkmaid she will be. 

Meantime, she takes her basin brown. 

Of coarsest earthen ware, 
And brings away what little milk 

The good old dame can spare : 
The rest must to the town be borne. 

And sold that they may lire ; 
For th\s 6ne cha, — ^and little more, — 

Fire, food, and clothes, must give 

But having these, they lack no more. 

Trusting in Heaven above, 
Contented in their humble cot. 

They dwell in peace and lore. 
The wild birds warbling in the trees. 

The young lambs in their play, 
Lead not a life more innocent. 

Nor half so bl^st as they * 
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LESSON xxxra. 

THE CANABT. 

The canary is a social and familiar bird : it ci} 
lives those who feed it : it will perch on the ^ 
8h6ulder of its mistress, and peck its food from | 
her hand, or her mouth. It is also capable of 
being taught still more extraordinary* feats. 1 

In 1820, a Frenchman exhibited four-and- ' 
twenty canary birds in London, many of which 
were from eighteen to twenty-five years of age. 
Some of these balanced themselves, head down- 
ward, on their shoulders, having their legs and 
tail in the air. One of them, taking a slender 
stick in its claws, *passed its head between its 
legs, and suffered itself to be turned round, as 
if in the act of being roasted. Another^! '^*'' 
anced itself, and was slung backward and for- 
ward on a kind of slack-rope. A third | was 
dressed in military uniform,! having a ckp on its 
head, wearing a sword and pouch, and carry- 
ing a firelock in one claw : after sitting upright, 
for some time, this bird, at the word of command, 
fr^ed itself from its dress, and flew away to the 

♦ Pronoanced ej^ ordinary. 

f Yoang 'l^lM^%ay sometimes require, in such phnMi 
as the above, an oral ezplauatiou tiom \!to \«»i^\iet. 
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cage. A fourth suffered itself to be shot at, 
and, falling down, as if dead, to be put into a 
little wheelbarrow, and wheeled away by one 
of its comrades ; and several of the birds were, 
at the same time, placed upon a little firework, 
luid continued there quietly, and without 
alarm, till it was discharged. 
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SPRING. 



Come, let us go forth into the fields ; let us 
see how the flowers spring ; let us listen to the 
warbling of the birds, and sport ourselves upon 
the new grass. 

The winter is over and gone ; the buds come 
out upon the tr^es ; the crimson blossoms of the 
peach* and the nectarine | are seen; and the 
green leaves sprout. 

The hedges are bordered with tufts of prim- 
roses, and yellow cowslips that hang down 
their heads; and the blue violet lies hid be- 
neath the shade. 

The young gosling^ are running upon the 
green ; they are just hatched ; their bodies are 
covered with yellow down ; the old ones hiss 
with anger, if any one comes ne^t? 

The hen sits upon her nest oi ^Xx^.'^*^ i8cia 
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watches patiently the full time, till the young 
chickens come out 

The lambs are in the field ; they totter by the 
side of their dams; their young limbs can hardly 
support their weight 

If you fall, little lambs, you will not be hurt; 
there is spread under you | a carpet of soft grass, 
to receive you. 

The butterflies flutter from bush to bush, 
and open their wings to the warm sun. 

The young animals of every kind, are sport- 
ing about; they feel themselves hJippy; they 
are glad to be alive. 



The birds can warble, and the young lambs 
can bliat; but we can open our lips \ in God's 
prkise ; we can speak of all His goodness. 

Therefore we will thank Him for ourselves, 
and we will thank Him for those that ciinnot 
speak. 

Trees that blossom, and little lambs that 
skip about, if you could, you would' afay how 
good He is. But you are dumb ; and we will 
say it fdr you. 

We will not offer you^n sacrifice, but we will 
offer sacrifice f6r you : on every hill, and in 
every green fi61d, we will offer the sacrifice of 
ihanksgivingf and the incense of praise. 
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LESSON XXXV. 

THE HUMMING-BIRD. 

The principal food of the humming-bird, is 
the honey which it extracts, while on the wing, 
from the bottom of tube-shaped flowers. The 
smallest humming-bird is about the size of a 
hazel nut. The feathers on its wings and tail 
are black ; but those on its body, and under its 
wings, are of a greenish br&icn, with a fine red 
gloss, which no silk or velvet can be made ex- 
actly to imitate. The bill is black and slender ; 
and the head is adorned with a small crest, 
which sparkles in the sun, like a little star, in 
the mi(ldle of the forehead. 

The larger humming-bird, which is nearly 
half as large as the wren, is without a crest ; 
but, to make amends, it is covered, from the 
throat half way down the body, with red feath- 
ers, which, in some lights, are as bright as 
fire. The heads of both are small, with little 
round eyes, as black as jet. 

The nests of these birds, \^hich are about 

the size of a hen's egg cut in two, are not less 

curious than the bird: they are hung in the air, 

iSotiietimes at the point of the twigs of an orange 

tree; and are composed of colloxi^ ox ^il^t&s^!^* 
U 
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The humming-bird lays two ^ggs, about th' 
size of small peas, and as white as snow, wit! 
I here and there | a yellow speck; and, at th 
end of twelve days, the young ones appeal 
They are at first bare, but are gradual!] 
covered with d6wn, and at last with feathers. 



LESSON XXXVI. 

THB CAT, THE OLD MOUSE, AMD THE YOUNG MOUSE. 

CAT. 

O thou pretty little creature, — 
How beautiful in every feature ! 

Come a little nearer me ! 
Oh ! I love thee p^ing well. 
More than I have words to tdll, — 

Let me give a kiss to thee ! 

OLD MOUSE. 

My child ! I beg thee not to g6. — 

CAT. 

Look ! and behold this tempting show ! 

These nuts and cakes shall all be thine,— 
All for a kiss ! 

YOUNO MOUSE. 

O mother, he^r ! 
How kind she speaks,— -what dainty cheer! 

. I go.— 
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OLD MOUSE. 

Take this advice of mine. 

CAT. 

See this delicious gingerbread !— 
This shall be thine, for what I said ; 
And all these sOgar-plums so sweet ! 

TOUNO MOUSE. 

What shall I do ? Oh ! let me g6,* 

OLD MOUSE. 

My child, I say, do n6t do so ! 

YOUNG MOUSE. 

What evil can we meet ? 
See how nice these things appear ! 

CAT. 

You little rogue ! come here ! come here ! 

TOUNO MOUSE. 

mother, help ! Oh ! give me aid ! 
She tears me ! Oh ! how I 'm betrayed ! 

OLD MOUSE. 

'T is now too late ; — in vain | for hdlp yon call :— 
He that takes no advice, must bear with all ! 

* The tone of entreaty, when not extremely emphatiei takes 
the rising inflection. 
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LESSON xxxvn. 

ALWAYS SPEAK THE TRXTTH. 

Charles and Richard were going to schdol, 
one morning. It was fine, bright, clear, sunny 
wdather ; and the boys were in high glee, play- 
ing and frolicking, as they went along. 

They passed by a place where fire-wdod had 
been dropped ; and they thought there would be 
no harm in picking up some little pieces of light 
bark, to throw at each other ; as these could not 
hurt them. But here, Richard was so taken 
up with the sport, that he stopped awhile, and 
picked up a large hindful of pieces of bark, to 
throw at Charles, as he went on. 

Now Richard, in his haste, when picking up 
the pieces of bark, did not observe that he had 
picked up with them a little knot of pine wood. 
So he kept pelting Charles with bits of bark, as 
he walked along. 

" Now here goes for your cap ! " he shouted, 
as he flung a pretty large piece. But it was 
so light, it skimmed along, and fell shdrt of 
Charles. "Now I can do it!" he called out; 
and he took the pine knot, to throw. 

It was a pity that the boys played at any 
such sport as throwing aw^lYvm^. SvilcIi \|lays 
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often make trouble for those who play at thiem, 
even when boys do not throw anything heavy 
or hard. 

Richard did not think of the harm he might 
do by throwing the pine knot ; and he was so 
sure he should hit Charles's cap, that he never 
thought of danger. So he took good aim, as 
he thought, and threw. But the knot whirled 
by Charles's cap, and went smksh through the 
glass of a window which Charles was passing. 

I am sorry to say that Richard was in the 
habit of telling lies. But Charles did not 
kndw this, or he would not have wished to 
pliy with Richard ; for Charles | always spoke 
the truth. 

When the man whose window was broken, 
ran out to see who had done it, Richard, to 
keep him from thinking it was he who had 
done it, called out, it was a boy who had just 
run round the corner. So the man ran on. 
But when he came to the comer, he saw no 
one there. 

Then he ran back to question Richard. But 
he had taken care to walk on fast, and leave 
ChJirles nearer to the man. So the nlan came 
up to Charles; and, now suspecting Richard, 
asked- Charles if it was not Richard who had 
hrciken the window. Charles {e\X y«rj «»rr; 
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for Richard, — though he was shocked at the lie 
he had told, — and did not like to say. But the 
man asked him again to say, at once, whetha 
it was Richard or not. 

Charles felt that he should tell a lie | if he 
said no; and he knew that truth has but one 
road, and a straight one. So he said yes. 

The man now called out to Richard to stop; 
and Richard, seeing the street full of people, 
knew it would be of no use to try to run away, 
as he would soon be caught. So he stopped 
till the man came up, and Charles along with 
him. 

When the man came close up to Richard, 
he took him by the arm, and said to him, ^^ It 
was you yourself who broke my window, and 
you told me a lie, besides." 

Richard was so much in the habit of telliiig 
lies, that he did not care how m&ny he told; 
and, like all boys who t6il lies, he was ready 
to do 6ther wrong things, too. So he called 
out at once, ** Why, it was he who broke it, 
himself, (pointing to Charles,) only I did not 
like to t^ll you of him." How mian^ how crud 
and how vife, a liar \ can be ! 

The man now looked at Charles; and 

Charles was so shocked at the wickedness 

of Richard, that he could ovX^ ct^ out, " Oh ! 
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Richard!" The man, not knowing which to 
believe, told the boys that they must both go 
back with him to his house, till he found out 
where their parents lived, and could send for 
them. 

But, just then, a man who knew both Rich- 
ard and Charles, and their parents, came up to 
see what was the matter. As soon as he had 
heard the story, he told the other man he might 
let Charles go ; for he knew him well to be a 
boy of strict truth, in all he said; but, as for 
Richard, he was sorry to say, he knew him 
to be in the habit of telling lies. So Richard 
was detained till his father came, and heard 
how badly he had behaved, and took him home, 
to receive the punishment which his base con- 
duct deserved. 



LESSON xxxvra. 

THE SQUIRREL. 

At, there 's the squirrel perched aloft, 

That active little rover ; 
See how he whisks his hushy tail, 

Which shadows him all over ! 
Now, rapid as a ray of Hght, 

He darts up yon tall heech ; 
He skips along from branch to toxieV^ 

And tidw the t6p can reacih. 



Now view him leated od the bong}), 

To crack his outs at cemc, 
While blackbirds sing, and BtotAdmta 

Amid the neighbouring tree*. 
The light wind lifts his ailky hair, 

So long' and loosely Rowing ; 
His quick ear caichea every sound, — 

How brisk he looks [ and knowing ! 

With cunning glance be casta aroDnd 

His merty spaikling eye, — 
In yonder hazel by the brook, 

Rich clilslera he can spy. 
Hb lofty slation soon he quita 

To seize the milky store : 
Tou ne'er can c&tch him, dearest child 

The uaelesa chase give o'er. 

The bdtterfiy you once surprised. 

And had him in your power, 
While he his painted wings displayed 

Upon the passion-flower ; 
As in ^e fox-glove's bell he dived 

YoQ caught the humble-beS, 
Examined well his velvet coat. 

Then gave him hberty. 

With limbkins you might run a race, 
Though swift they hied away, 

The nimble kid attempt to cbaae 

Along the heathy biae ;* 
But little squirrel 's more aleit 

Than batteifly oi hie. 
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JNo lamb or kid | is h^f so light, 
So swift of foot I as he. 



LESSON XXXIX. 

HUMANITY AND GRATITITDE. 

A MAN, riding near the town of Reading, saw 
a little chimney-sweeper | lying in the dirt, 
who seemed to be in great p^in, and he asked 
him what was the matter. The chimney- 
sweeper said, that he had fallen down and 
broken his &rm, and hurt his 16g, so that he 
was not able to walk. The man, who was very 
good-natured, got off from his horse, and put the 
chimney-sweeper upon it, and walked beside 
the horse, and held the boy on, till he came to 
Reading. 

When he came to Reading, he put the boy 
tinder the care of an old woman, whom he 
kn^w there ; and he paid a surgeon for setting 
his arm, and gave the woman mdney for the 
trouble which she would have in taking 
cSire of the boy, and the expense which she 
Would be at in feeding him, till he should be 
able to w6rk again, to earn money for himself. 
Then the man continued his journey till he 
came to his own house, which ^%& %X ^. ^ff**^ 
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distance. The boy | soon got well, and earned 
his bread by sweeping chimneys at Reading. 



Several years after that time, this same good- 
natured man | was riding; and his horse took 
fright upon a bridge, and jumped, with the 
man upon his back, into the water. The man 
could not swim ; and the people who were on 
the bridge, and saw him fall in, were afraid to 
jump into the water, to pull him out 

As he was ready to sink, a chimney-sweeper, 
who was going by, saw him, and, without stop- 
ping a moment, threw himself into the river, 
and seizing hold of him, dragged him out of the 
water, and saved him from being drowned. 
When the man was safe upon the bank, and 
was going to thank the person who puljed him 
out of the water, he recollected that it was the 
same chimney-sweeper, whom he had taken 
care of, several years bef6re, and who had 
risked his own life, to save that of his friend. 



LESSON XL. 

THE BUTTERFLY CHASE. 



Early one summer morning, young William 
went into his father's garden, lo gjather, as a 
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i»r 



present to his mother, a nosegay of pinks and 
gillyflowers, from a flower-bed which belonged 
to him. It was his mother's birth-day. 

As he etitered the garden, he observed a 
beautiful butterfly, that was fluttering here and 
there; and the boy forgot his mother and the 
flowers, and longed to catch the butterfly. 

At first, he followed it with a light step, as if 
he wished to conceal himself. But, with every 
step, his impatience increased ; and the delicate 
creature appeared to him more beautiful in the 
formation of its wings and colour, as it receded 
from him. At length, it came gently down, and 
8at on a small fruit tree that was adorned with 
its first blossoms. It stood near his fl6wer- 
bed, and the tree itself | was a present from his 
father. Therefore, because it was so small, and 
itill wore such a beautiful crown of flowers, 
the boy loved it dearly. 

As soon as he saw the butterfly resting on a 
blossom of the tree, he sprang hastily t6wards 
it, and struck at it with his hat, with so much 
force, that all the blossoms fell scattering to the 
ground; and two young branches | were torn 
from the trunk. He looked down, confounded, 
before him, where the twigs had fallen, and dis- 
covered that all hii^ hpacinths, gtUyfflowers, and 
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finks^ were crushed, and that the buitei^ 
dead, and shattered, at his feet. 

Then William returned hdme, weej 
lamtoting, without butterfly or flowers 



LESSON XLI. 

THE FOREST BROOK. 

Far, far within that summer wood, 

Among the leaves so green. 
There flows a little gurgling br6ok, — 

The brightest e'er was seen. 

There come the little gentle birds, 

Without a fear of ill, 
Down to the murmuring water's edge, 

And freely drink their fill ! 

And d&sh about | and splksh about, — 

The merry little things ! 
And look askance with bright, black eyei 

And flirt their dripping wings. 

I 're seen the freakish squirrels drop 
Down from their leafy tree, — 

The little squirrels with the 61d, — 
Great joy it was to me ! 

And down unto the running brook, 

I 'ye seen them nimbly go ; 
And the bright walet ^eercke^ \o ^^^<^k. 

A welcome kind «nd\ovi» 
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The nodding plants, they bow their heads, 

As if, in heartsome cheer, 
They said unto those little things, 

** 'Tis merry living here." 



LESSON XLH. 

THE SNAIL-SHELL. 

Frank was always careful not to hurt insects, 
nor &ny sort of animals. He liked to observe 
spiders in their webs, and ants carrying their 
white loads ; but he never teased them : even 
those animals which he did not think were 
pretty, he took care not to hurt. 

One evening, when he was walking, with his 
father and mother, upon a gravel walk near 
the house, he saw several black snails. He 
did not think them pretty animals ; but, when- 
ever he came near one, he took care not to 
tread upon it He stooped down, to look at one 
of these black snails, which was drawing in its 
black horns. 

" I believe, mamma," said Frank, "that he 
drew in those horns, because he is afraid I am 
going to hurt him." 

** Very likely," said Frank's mother. 

" But that is fdolish of the snail, mamma, 
because you know I am rAi gpvci% Vi \omX 
him/' 18 
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'^ / know that, Frank; but how should the 
sniil know it?" 

'' He lies quite still; he will not put out his 
black horns again. I will go away and leave 
him, that I may not frighten him any more. I 
should not like to be frightened myself, if /were 
a snail," said Frank. So he ran on, before his 
father and mother, and left the snail ; and he 
saw some pretty, brown and green moss, upon a 
bank ; and he asked his mother if he might 
gather some of it. 

She said, "Yes;" and he climbed up the 
bank, and gathered some of the moss; and, 
in the moss at the foot of a tree, he found a pretty 
shell ; it was striped with pArple, and gre^n, and 
straw-color, and white: and it was smooth | 
and very shining. He got down from the bank, 
as fast as he could, and ran and asked his 
mother if he might ke^p this pretty shell, and 
carry it into the house, when he came home 
from walking. 

His mother looked at the shell, as Frank 
held it upon the palm of his hand; and she 
told him that he might have it, and that he 
might carry it into the house with him, whea 
he went home ; and she told him that it was a 
snail-shell. 

^^A snail-shell J mamma,^^ ^^\^ IPx^uk; "I 
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never saw such a pretty snail-shell bef6re ; I 
am glkd I have found it ; and I will take care 
not to break it." 

Frank held it carefully in his hand, during 
the rest of his walk : and he often looked at it 
to see that it was safe ; and just as he came 
near the hall-door, he opened his hand, and 
began to count the number of coloured rings 
upon his snail-shell. — "One, two, three, four, 
five rings, mamma,'' said Frank; "and the 
rings seem to wind round and r6und the shell : 
they are larger at the bottom, and they grow 
less and less, as they wind up to the top." 

As Frank was looking, with attention, at the 
shell, he felt something cold, clammy, and dis- 
agreeable, touching his hand, at the bottom of 
the shell; and with his other hand he was 
going to hft up the shell, to see what this was. 
But when he touched it, he found that it stuck 
to his hand; and, a few moments afterwards, 
he saw that the snail-shell seemed to rise up ; 
and he perceived the horns and head of a snkil, 
peeping out from beneath the shell. — " Oh t 
mamma, there is a living sndil \ in this shell. 
Ldok at it," said Frank, " Lodk ! it has crawled 
out a great deal farther now ; and it carries its 
shelJ upon its back. It is very .c\\t\o\3L%\\»X\ 
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wish it was crawling anywhere but upcm my 
hand ; for I do not like the cold, sticky feeling 
of it." 

Frank was then going to shake the snail 
from his hand ; but he recollected that, if he 
let it fall suddenly upon the stone steps, he 
might hurt the animal, or break the pretty shell ; 
therefore he did not shake it off, but he put his 
hand down gently to the stone step; and the 
snail crawled off his hand, upon the stone. 

''Mamma," said Frank, ''I think the snail 
might do without that pretty shell. You gave 
the shell to me, mamma. May I take it off the 
snail's back?" 

'* My dear," said his mother, " I did not know 
that there was a snail in the shell, when I said 
that you might have it. I would not have 
given it to you, if I had known there was a 
snail within it. You cannot pull the shell from 
the snail's back, without hillrting the animal, or 
breaking the shell." 

'' I do not wish to hurt the animal," said 
Frank, '' and I am sure I do not wish to break 
the pretty shell ; so I will not pull it. But, 
mamma, I think I had better take the snail and 
snail-shell both together into the house, and 
keep them in my little, red box. Mamma, what 
do you think ? " 
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^' I think, my dear, that the snail would not 
be so happy in your little, red box, as it would 
be in the open air, upon the gr^ss, or upon the 
teaves which it usually eats." 

" But, mamma,. I would give it leaves to eat, 
in the little, red box." 

" But, Frank, you do not know what leaves 
it likes best to eat ; and if you do not shut it 
up in your red box, it will find the leaves for 
itself [ which it loves best" 

"Then, if you do not think it would be 
happy in my red box, mamma, I will not shut 
it up in it. ^ will leave it to go where it 
pleases, with its own pretty shell upon its back. 
That is what /should like, if /were a snail, I 
believe." 

He then took the snail, and put it upon the 
grass, and left it, and went into the house 
with his mother; and she called him into 
her room, and took out of her bureau some- 
thing which she held to Frank's ear ; and he 
heard a noise like the sound of water boiling. 
Then she put into Frank's hand wh^t she had 
held to his ear ; and he saw that it was a large 
shell, speckled red and brown, and white; jt 
was so large, that his little fingers could hardly 
grasp it. 



«A« 
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<< Do you like it as well as you did the asail- 
shell?" 

'^ Oh ! y^s, a great deal better, mamma." 

** Then I give it to you, my dear," said his 
mother. 

^^Keepiij^ said his father; "and, even if 
you keep it till you are as old as / am, yoa 
will feel pleasure when you look at it ; for you 
will recollect that your mother was pleased 
with you, when she gave it to you, because 
you had been good-natured to a poor little 
snail." 



LESSON XLm. 

VIEW OF THE FIRST SETTLERS OF SALEM. 

All the inhabitants of the little village | are 
busy. One I is clearing a spot on the verge of 
the forest, for his homestead ; another | is hew- 
ing the trunk of a fallen pine tree, in order to 
build himself a dwelling; a third | is hoeing in 
his field of Indian corn. Here comes a hunts- 
man out of the woods, dragging a bear which 
he has shot, and shouting to the neighbours to 
lend him a hand. There goes a man to the 
sea-shore, with a spade and a bucket, to dig a 

mess ofclkms, — a principal axlveie of food with 

the drst settlers. 
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Scattered here and there, are two or three 
dusky figures, clad in mantles of fur, with 
ornaments of bone hanging from their ears, 
and the feathers of wild birds in their coal- 
black hair. They have belts of shell-work 
slung across their shoulders, and are armed 
with bows and arrows, and flint-headed spears. 
These are an Indian sagamore"^ and his attend- 
ants, who have come to gaze at the labours of 
the white men. And now rises a cry, that a 
pack of wolves have seized a young cklf in the 
pasture ; and every man snatches up his gun or 
pike, and runs in ch&se of the destructive 
beasts. 



LESSON XLIV. 

THE SAILOR BOY's FIRST VOYAGE. 

Year afler year, 

Both far and near, 
Some sail the wide seas 6'er ;t 

And never dr^ad ^ 

The waves' death-bed, 
Though far from any shore. 

For, in their prime, 
They learned to climb 
High up the reeling mast, 

* Chief. 

f The suspension of the voice, or a 8\\^\iX t^\!^& ^^^>^^ 
iged in poetry, where the felling might be \«ftdLm\Rfi«ft* 
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And felt a pride 
Safe there to ride, 
All heedless in the blast. 

And boys I 've seen, 

Who 'd never been 
Where ships could swim, before, 

As if in quest 

Of a bird's n^st. 
Ransack the spars all o'er ; 

And shout' as loud, 

From topmost shroud. 
That rattled in the breeze, 

As if at play, 

A sammer's d^y, 
'Midst boughs of apple-trees. 

But not 80 bold 
Was J, when told 

I must a sailor be. 

And spend my days 
And nights, always, 

Upon the big, big sea ! 

A little boy. 
No other joy 
Than those of hdme, I knew : 
*• Your father's dead," 
My mother said — 
" Oh ! who '11 take care for yout " 



That live-long mg\ix, 
Tilltheaua'aWgU 
Shone full upon my V>eA» 
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I could' not sl^p, 
For I did weep, 
And almost wished me dead. 

And mother's eyes, 

When she did rise, 
Showed she 'd heen weeping too ; 

And her pale cheek 

Reproof did speak. 
That ne'er before I knew. 

"I'll go! I'll go! 

Oh ! look not s6, 
I '11 bd a sailor boy ; — 

And when you 're old, 

A captain bold 
And rich, come home your joy V* 

Then on my bed, 

She laid her head, 
And wept aloud with me ; 

But after tkat. 

She calmly sat. 
Fitting my clothes for sea. 

And the next day, 

I went away ; 
And soon on board the ship, 

I saw the sail 

Spread to the gale, 
And ropes from shore let slip. 
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"Farewell! farewell I" 
Ah ! who can tell 

Save those, who 've lored, as I, 
A mother dear, 
What 'tis to hear. 

And say to her,. " Grood bye ! '' 

We sailed and sailed, 

Until we hailed 
The country that we soil^ht. 

And heard from shore 

The breakera ibttr ; 
Our ship then to we brought. 

And I cou)d see, 

Just o'er our lee, 
The hazy Iknd appear ; — 

A soOthem clime, 

Where summer-time 
Made merry all the year. 

And a sweet breeze | 
Came fresh | from trees 

Where fruit and blossom grew 
On the same b6ugh ; — 
A thing, till now, 

I ne'er believed was true. 
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LESSON XLV, 

EVENING, 

The glorious sun is set in the w^t ; the night 
dews fall; and the air, which was sultry, be- 
comes cool. 

The flowers fold up their coloured leaves; 
they fold themselves up, and hang their heads 
on their slender stalk. 

The chickens are gathered under the wings 
of the heU; and are at rest ; the hen herself | is 
at rest, also. 

The little birds have ceased their warbling ; 
they are asleep on the boughs, each one with 
his head under his wing. 

There is no murmur of bees around the hive, 
or among the honeyed woodbines ; they have 
done their work, and lie close in their waxen 
cells. 

The sheep rest upon their soft fleeces ; and 
their loud bleating is no more heard amongst 
the hills. 

There is no sound of a number of voices,* or 
of children at play, or the trampling of busy 
feet, and people hurrying to and fro. 

* In poetic description, whether in verse or in prose form, 
Use voice is suspended^ or bnt very tittle msed/vEi ^^ ^snfi&^^ 
fHiere it woaJd otherwise fall. 
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The smith's hammer is not heard upon the 
&nvil ; nor the harsh saw of the carpenter. 

All men are stretched on their quiet b6ds ; 
and the child sleeps upon the breast of its 
mother. 

Darkness is spread over the skies ; and dark- 
ness is upon the grdund ; every eye is shut^ and 
every hand is st\U, 

Who taketh care of all people when they 
are sunk in sl^ep,* when they cannot defend 
themselves, nor see if danger apprdacheth ? 

There is an Eye \ that niver sleepeih ; there 
is an JEye \ that seeth in the dark nlffht, as 
well as in the bright sunshine. 

When there is no light of the sun, nor of the 
mdon, when there is no lamp in the hoiise, nor 
any little stkr twinkling through the thick 
clouds; that Eye | seeth evirywhere, in M 
pldces, and watcheth continually over all the 
families of the earth. 

The Eye that sleepeth not \ is God's ; His 
hand is always stretched out over us. 

He made sleep | to refresh us when we are } 
weary. He made night, that we might sleep 
in quiet. * 



* Questions commencing with the interrogatiyQ vrotdSi 
WAo, kow, when, ^., end ^l\i t)ieia:^\xi%\iij^»e9tksok. 
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As the mother moveth about the house, with 
lier finger on her lips, and stilleth every little 
noise, that her infant be not disturbed ; as she 
iraweth the curtains around its b^d, and»shut- 
teth out the light from its 6yes ; so Gtod | draw- 
Bth the curtains of cJarA:;?^^^ | around us; so He 
maketh all things to be hushed and stilly that 
His large family | may sleep in peace. 

Lahourers^ spent with toil, and young chU" 
dreUj and every little, humming insect, sleep 
quietly ; for God | watcheth over you ! 

You may sleep; for He \ never sleeps: you 
may close your eyes, in safety ; for His eye is 
always open to protect you. 

When the darkness is passed away, and the 
beams of the morning strike through your eye- 
lids, begin the day with praising God, who hath 
taken care of you through the night. 

Flowers f when you open again, spread your 
leaves, and smell sweet to His praise! 

Birds ! when you awake, warble your thanks 
amongst the green boughs ; sing to Him | before 
you sing to your mktes ! 

Let His praise be in dur hearts | when we lie 

d6wn ; let His praise be on pur lips | when we 

awiike. 

13 
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LESSON XLVI. 

THE OAK-TREB. 

SiNO for the 6ak-tree, 

The monarch of the wood ; 
Sing for the oak-tree, 

That groweth green and good ; 
That groweth broad and branching, 

Within the forest shade ; 
That groweth now, and yM shall grow. 

When we are lowly laid ! 

The oak-tree was an acorn once, 

And fell upon the earth ; 
And sun and showers nourished it, 

And gave the oak-tree birth. 
The little sprouting oak-tree ! 

Two leaves it had at first. 
Till sun and showers had nourished it, — 

Then out the branches burst. 

The little sapling 6ak-tree ! 

Its root was like a thread. 
Till the kindly earth had nourished it, — 

Then out it freely spread : 
On this side and on thkt side 

It grappled with the gr6und ; 
And in the ancient, rifted r6ck | 

Its firmest footing found. 

The winds came, and the rdln fell ; 
The gUBty t^tnpeiilaXiVe^ \ 
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All, ill I were friends to the oak-tree, 

And stronger yet it grew. 
The hoy that saw the acorn fall, 

He feehle grew and grey ; 
But the oak | was still a thriving tree, 

And strengthened every day ! 

Four centuries grows the oak-tree. 

Nor doth its verdure fail ; 
Its heart is like the iron-wood. 

Its bark like plated mail. 
Now cut us down the oak-tree, 

The monarch of the wood ; 
And of its timbers, stout and strong. 

We 'U build a vessel good ! 

The oak-tree of the forest 

Both ^ast and wdst shall fly ; 
And the blessings of a th6usand lands 

Upon our ship shall lie ! 
For she shall not be a man-of-wlbr, 

Nor a pirkte shall she he ; 
But a noble, Christian mM:Aan/-8hip, 

To sail upon the sea. 

Then sing for the oak-tree, 

The monarch of the wood ; 
Sing for the oak-tree. 

That groweth green and good ; 
That groweth broad and branching, 

Within the forest shade ; ' 

That groweth n6w, and ydt shall grow,-—. 

When we are lowly laid I 
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LESSON XLVn ^ 

MAXIICG BREAD. ' 

The following is Robinson Crusoe's account 
of his attempts to make bread. It shows how 
much we depend on trades. Robinson Crusoe 
had been shipwrecked, and was living alone, on 
a desert island. 

" I wished to get a stone mortar to poimd 
some com in ; for, as to a mill, I had no thought 
of arriving at that perfection of art, with one 
pair of hands. To supply this want, I was at 
a great loss; for, of all trades in the world, I 
was as poorly prepared for that of a stone-cut- 
ter, as for any trade whatever ; neither had I 
any tools. 

I spent many a day, to find out a great stone, 
big enough to cut hollow, and make fit for a 
mortar; but could find none at all, except what 
was in the solid rock, and which I had no way 
to dig or cut out ; nor, indeed, were the rocks in 
the island of sufficient hardness ; as they were 
all of a sandy, crumbling stone, which would 
neither bear the weight of a heavy pestle, nor 
would break the corn without filling it with 
sand. 

SO; after a great deal of time lost in searcb- 
Jng for a stone, 1 gave \\. ovex^ ^\A i»salved 



*■ 
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out a great block of hard wood, which 
»und, indeed, much easier; and, getting 
onei as big as I had strength to stir, I rounded 
ity and formed it on the outside with my axe and 
hatchet, and then, with the help of fire, and 
great labour, made a hollow place in it, as the 
Indians in Brazil make their canoes. 

After this, I made a great heavy pestle, or 
boater, of the wood called iron-wood ; and this 
I prepared and laid by, against my next crop 
of corn, when I proposed to myself to grind, or 
rather pound, my corn into meal, to make my 
bread. 

My next difficulty was to make a sieve to 
drdss my meal, and to part it from the bran 
and the husk, without which, I could not have 
any bread. This was a most difficult thing, 
even but to think of; for I had nothing like 
the material of which to make it ; I mean fine, 
thin canvass, or stuff to sift the meal through. 

Here I was at a full stop, for many months; 
nor did I really know what to do. Linen, I 
had none left, but what was mere rags. I had 
goat's hair, but neither knew how to weave it 
nor spin it ; and had I known how, here were 
no tools to work it with. All the remedy I found 
for tbJ5^ wsLS, at last recoUeclmgl \\lftc ^\xtfi\k% 
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the seamen's clothes, which were saved ouid 
the ship, some neckcloths of calico or musfin. 
With some pieces of these, I made three small 
sieves, proper enough for the work ; and thusi 
made shift for some years. 

The haking part | was the next thing to be 
considered, and how 1 should make hr^ad 
when I came to have corn ; for, first, I had no 
yest : as to that part, there was no supplying 
the want ; so I did not concern myself much 
about it. For an oven, I was indeed puzzled. 
At length, I found an expedient for that, also, 
which was this : I made some earthen vessels, 
very broad, but not deep; that is to say, about 
two feet in diameter, and not above nine inches 
deep. These I burned in the fire, as I had done 
others before, and laid them by ; and when 1 
wanted to bake, I made a great fire upon my 
hearth, which I had paved with some square 
tiles, of my own making and burning. 

When the fire- wood was burned into embers, 
or live coals, I drew these forward upon the 
hearth, so as to cover it all over, and there let 
them lie till the hearth was very hot ; then, 
sweeping away all the embers, I set down my 
loaf or loaves, and, covering them with the 
earthen pot, drew the embers all around the 
outside of the pot, to Vee^ \tv, ^xA%.^\ \ri^^5s:&. 
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lieat. Thus, as well as in the best oven in the 
world, I baked my barley-loaves, and became, 
ill a Utile time, a good pastry-cook* into the 
-bargain ; for I made myself several cakes and 
puddings, of the rice which I had." 
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VISIT TO A FARM. 

Sebena and her mother had walked out to a 
farm; and, while her mother was inquiring 
about some poultry, Serena diverted herself by 
observing all that was going forward. In one 
comer, a fine brood of young chickens were 
picking up the grain, which their mother, the 
Careful hen, scratched up and showed them. 
The farmer's daughter stood near, watching 
their motions ; for they were her chickens, and 
she daily fed them. ^ r^^n 

"These are your chickens," said Sejr^na. 
addressing the little girl. " Yes^ ma'am, they 
are aU my own^ and I am 'so fond of them, — 
and I have a lamb too ; ishall I show him to 
yoii?" 

Serena asked her mother's leave, and halving 
received it, followed the little girl to the home- 

* One who prepares and bakes ^"ts, \aXV*^ ^o«:.. 
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field.* There, snug under the shelter of a 
hedge, lay a fat little Iamb and its dam. They 
both jumped up, and came, skipping, at the 
call of their young mistress. 

Serena was delighted. "What a preUy 
creature !" she exclaimed. " How innocent it 
looks ! how gentle / ' ' * ^ 1 1 is very quiet, indeed^^^ 
said the girl; "you shall see it feed from my 
hand.'' She then gathered a handful of fresh 
grass, which the lamb nibbled from her hand. 

In the same field, Serena saw a young calf, 
that was capering about, in great glee. "jE/verj^ 
/Amg'seems Aa/>/?y, here," said Serena. '"iSiir«, 
ma'am," answered her companion, " we have 
nothing to make us sad.^^ 

They returned through the garden : it was 
fi^ed with various useful vegetables, — the fra- 
grant bean, and gay-flowered potato ; whilst 
one little patch, — the only one devoted to 
flowers, — presented clusters of pinks, roses, and 
heart's-ease. 

"This is my garden," said the little girl; 
^^ father gave it to me, and I work here every 
holiday." She gathered a charming nosegay 
for Serena, who thankfully received it. 

" What else have I to show you?" said the 
little girl. " Oh ! the icc-Aive^." 
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* Will not the bees sting you ?" said Serena, 
e girl laughed. " No, surety^ ma'am, miless, 
eed, I should plague them, which I never 

The bee-hives were ranged under a sunny 
11, over which a vine hung in rich folds, 
e cottage-window | peeped through the 
ssy leaves, whilst the hum of the busy bees | 
thed the listening ear. It was a scene of 
Tefvl industry ; it was a scene of beauty, of 
nble happiness. Serena, though young, felt 
its charms, and stood gazing with unmixed 
Ight. 
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THE IDIOT BOY. 



'T IS eight o'clock, — a clear March night, — 
The moon is up ; the sky is hlue : 

The owlet in the moonlight air, 
He shouts from nobody knows where ; 
He lengthens out his lonely shout, 

" HfiUoo !" " halloo !" a long " halloo !" 

" Why bustle thus about your door? 
What means this bustle, Betty Foy ? 

Why are you in this mighty fret ? 

And why on horseback hare you set 
Him whom you love, — youT l9aot\»^\'*^ 
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Bat Betty 's bent on her intent ; 

For her good neighbour, Sosan Gale, — 
Old Susan, she who dwells alone,— 
Is sick, and makes a piteous moan. 

As if her very life would fail. 

There 's not a house within a mOe, 
No hand to help them in distress : 
Old Susan lies abed in pain. 
And sorely puzzled are the twain. 
For what she ails they cannot guess. 

And Betty's husband 's at the wood. 
Where by the week he doth abide, 
A woodman in the distant Tale : 
There 's none to help poor Susan Gale ; 
What mhst be done ? what wUl betide ? 

And Betty from the lane has fetched 
Her pony, that is mild and good, * 
Whether he be in joy or pain. 
Feeding at will along the lane. 
Or bringing fagots from the wood. 

And he is all in travelling trim ;— 
And, by the moonlight, Betty Foy 
Has up upon the saddle set, 
(The like was never heard of yet,) 
Him whom she loves, — her idiot boy. 

And he must post without delay. 
Along the bridge, and through the dale, 
And ^ the church, and o'er the down, 
To bring a Aoc\«t fiom x^v^ \«^m^ 
Or she ^nll die, old ^iu»svO«X». 
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There is no need of bo6t or spilr, 
There is no need of whip or wknd ; 

For Johnny has his hdlly-bough, 

And with a hurly-burly,* now, 
He shakes the green bough in his hand. 

And Betty o'6r and o'er has told 

The boy who is her best delight, 
Both what to fdllow, what to shuriy 
What d6, and what to leave utidone, 

How turn to Uft, and how to right. 

And Betty's most especial charge, 
Was, ^^Jbhnny! Johnny ! mind that you 

Come hbme again, nor stop at a//,— - 

Come hbme again, whiUe'er befall ! 
My Johnny, db, I prdy you do ! " 

To this did Johnny answer make, 
Both with his head, and with his hand, 

And proudly shook the bridle too ; 

And thtn\ his words \ were not a few. 
Which Betty well could understand. 

And now that Johnny is just goings 
Though Betty 's in a mighty flurry, 

She gently pats the pony's side. 

On which her idiot boy must ride. 
And seems no longer in a hurry. 

* Hurly-burly f fuss, bustle. 

fin very significant expressions, the ciicamfler^or waTs^^ia 
^ised, for the sake of strcmger emphasis, Vx^sftA^ol *^^ — ^"^*^ 
liUietwas, 
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But when the pony mared his legs. 
Oh ! then for the poor idiot boy ! 
For joy \ he pannot hold the briUe^ 
For j6y \ his head and heels | are IdJe^ — 
He 's idle | all | for wryjby, % 

And while the pony moves his legs. 
In Johnny^s left hand yon may see 
The green bough 's motionless and dead : 
The moon that shines above his he^, 
Is not more still and mute | than he. 

His heart | it was so full of glei^ 
That, till full fifty ykrds were gone, 
He quite forgbl his holly whip. 
And all his skill in hdrsemanship : 
Oh ! hdppt/y hdppi/f hdpjnf John ! 



LESSON L. 

THE GRATEFUL CHILDREN. 

At the foot of a steep, slippery, white hill, 
called Chalk Hill, near to a certain town in 
England, there is a hut, or rather a hovel, so 
poor, that travellers could scarcely suppose 
any one lived in it, if they did not see the 
smoke rising from its roof. An old woman 
lived in this hovel, and, with her, a little boy 
and girl, the children of a beggar, who died, 
and left thaiB orphans pen8hm% NiVici \w\ns^. 
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They thought themselves very happy, tjie first 
ime the good old woman took them into her 
lilt, bade them warm themselves at her small 
ire^ and gave them a crust of bread to eat. 
3he had not much to give ; but what she had, 
she gave with good- will. She was very kind 
;o these poor children, and worked hard at her 
spinning-wheel, and at her knitting, to support 
lerself and them. 

She earned money, also, in another way : she 
used to follow all the carriages, as they went 
up Chalk Hill ; and when the horses stopped to 
take breath, or to rest themselves, she put 
stones behind the carriage wheels, to prevent 
them from rolling backwards, down the steep, 
slippery hill. 

The littLe boy and girl loved to stand beside 
the good-natured old woman's spinning-wheel, 
when she was spinning, and to talk to her. At 
these times, she taught them something, which, 
she said, she hoped they would remember all 
their lives; she explained to them what is 
oxeant by truth, and what it is to be honest; 
she taught them to dislike idleness, and to wish 
that they could be useful. 

One evening, as they were standing beside 
tier, the little boy said to her, '^ Grandmother, 
how often you are forced to ^\ \i\^ 1\c»gl ^^"0:1 

14 
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spinning-wheel, and to follow the chaises and 
coaches up that steep hill, to put stones under the 
wheels, to hinder them from rolling back ! The 
people who are in the carriages, give you a 
half-penny,* or a penny, for doing this, dilrit 
they?'' "Yi*, child." 

'* But it is very hard wbrk for you | to go up 
and down that hill ; you often say that you are 
ilred^ and then you know that you cannot SfAn \ 
all that time. Now if wi might go up the 
hill, and put the stones behihd the wheels, you 
could sit still at your w6rk ; and would not the 
people give us the half-pence If and could not 
we bring them all to y6u7 Do, P^ay, dear 
grandmother, try us for 6ne day, — to-mdrraw, 
will you?" 

'^Y^s," said the old woman, "I will try 
what you can do ; but I must go up the hill 
along with you | for the two or three first 
times, for fear you should get yourselves 
hiirt." 

So the next day, the little boy and girl | 
went with their grandmother, (as they used to 
call her,) up the steep hill ; and she showed the 
boy how to prevent the wheels from rolling 

*Fronovuiced ^tpenny. See Walker. 
fFroaoimced ^pence. 
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.b4ck, by putting stdnes behind them; and she 
said, '^ This \ is called, scdiching the wheels." 

When she thought that the children knew 
how to manage by themselves, she l^ft them, 
. and returned to her spinning-wheel. 

A great many carriages | happened to go by, 
I this day ; and the little girl received a great 
many h^lf-pence : she carried them all. in her 
brother's hat, to her grandmother, in the 
evening; and the old woman smiled, and 
thanked the children. She said that they had 
been useful to her, and that her spinning had 
gone on finely, because she had been able to sit 
still at her wheel | all day. " But Paul, my 
boy," said she, " what is the matter with your 
hand?" 

^ " Only a jAnch^ only 6ne pinch \ that I got, 
as I was putting a stone behind the wheel of a 
chaise. It does not hurt me much, grand- 
mother; and I've thought of a good thing for 
to-morrow. I shall never be hurt again, if you 
will only be so good as to give me the old 
handle of the broken crutch, grandmother, and 
the block of wood | that lies in the chimney- 
corner, and is of no use, I'll make it of some 
use, if I may hive it."* 

* Sentences that end with a claase depending on. if^ or aay 
cMdiiional form of expression, not nnfte^cxi^ vot^^m^'^fe 
nsing slide. 
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'' Tkke it, then, dear," said the old womtn, 
"and you'll find the handle of the broken 
crutch under my bed." 



Paul went to work immediately, and fastened 
one end of the pole into the block of wood, so 
as to make something like a dry nibbing brush. 
" Lbok! grandmamma, look at nly scotcher, I 
call this thing my scotcher^^ said Paul, " be- 
cause I shall always scotch the wheels with it 
I shall never pinch my fingers agdin; my 
hands, you see, will be safe | at the end of this 
long stick ; and, sister Anne, you need not be 
at the trouble of carrying up stdnes, any 
more; my scotcher will do, without anything 
else, I hope. I wish it was m6rning, and that 
a carriage would come, that I might run up the 
hill, and try my scotcher." 

*' And I wish that as many chaises may go 
by to-mdrrow, as there did to-day ; and that we 
may bring you as many hdlf-pence, too, grand- 
mother," said the little girl. 

'* So do /, my dear Anne," said the old 
woman ; " for I mean thdii you and your brbther 
I shall have all the money that you get, to- 
morrow. You may buy some gingerbread for 
yourselves, or some of those ripe plums, that 
yoa saw at the frail-slaW, x\i^ o\)wst ^v^^^v^ft. 
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yoii were going into the town. I told you thin. 
that I could not afford to buy such things for 
you ; but now, that you can earn money for 
yoursilves, children, it is fair you should taste 
a ripe plum, and a bit of gingerbread, for dnce 
in your lives." 

" We 'U bring some of the gingerbread home 
to hir, sh^U* we not, brother?" whispered little 
Anne. 

The morning cJtme; but no carriages were 
heard, though Paulandhis sister hadrisen ^tjive 
o^cldck, that they might be sure to be ready for 
early travellers. Paul kept his scotcher upon 
his shoulder, and watched eagerly at the bot- 
tom of the hill, till a carriage did come ; and 
the moment the driver called to him, and bid 
him stop the wheels, he put hi^ scotcher be- 
hind them, and found that it answered the 
purpose very well. 

Many carriages went by, this day ; and Paul 
and Anne | received a great many hilf-pence, 
from the travellers. 

* In the tone of questions marked by peculiar interest or 
earnestness, the falling inflection takes the place of the rising. 

14* 
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LESSON U. 

CASABIANCA.* 

Trk boy stood on the burning ddck, 

Whence all but him had AM ; 
The flame that lit the baUle's wrecAc, 

Shone xoond him | o'er the d^ad ; 

Tet beautiful and bright be stood, 

As born to rC^le the storm ; 
A creature of heroic blood, 

A prbudf though child-like form. 

The flames rolVd 6n — ^he would not gbf 

Without his father'' s whrd ; 
That father, faint in death below, 

His voice no longer heard. 

He called aloud, '* Sky, father, sky, 

If ylt. my task be done 1 " 
He knew not that the chieftain lay 

Uncdnscious of his son. 

* In a great naval battle, young Casablanca, a boy aboot 
thirteen years old, son to the commander of the French ship 
Orient, had been charged, by his father, to continue at his 
post, till called away by himself. The father was mortally 
wounded, in the early part of the battle. But, in the confu- 
sion of the scene, the son was not aware of the fact ; and, 
with devoted, filial obedience, remained at his station, after 
the ship had taken fire, and the guns had all been abandoned. 

The Barnes at last reached the powder \ and the noble boy, 
who ''would not go, withoul \aa iasaajw'^^QKft.^'' \(sc\Sfi»b.''<o^ 
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'< Spiak, father ! " once again he cried, 
** If I may yk be gone ! " 
And but the booming shdts replied. 
And fast the flames rolled on. 

Upon his brow he felt their breath, 

And in his waving h&ir, 
And look'd from that lone post of death, 

In stiUf yet brdve despair, 

And shouted but once more aloud, 

" My father ! mdst I stay?" 
While o'er him fast, through sail and shroud, 

The wreathing fires made way.' 

They wrapt the ship in splendour wild, 

They caught the fl4g on high. 
And streamed above the gallant child. 

Like banners in the sky. 

There came a burst of thunder sound, 

The Boy — Oh ! where was he ? 
Ask of the winds, that far around 

With fragments strewed the sea. 

With mast, and helm, and pennon fair. 
That w^ll had borne their p&rt, — 

But the nbblest thing | that perished thttre, 
Was that \ yohng \ faithful hiart. 
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LESSON Ln. 

THE 8T0RT OF SHALLOW, SELFISH, AND WISEi 

Once, there were three boys, going into towi 
to buy some playthings: their names wei 
Shkllow, Selfish, and Wise. Each had half 
dollar. Shallow \ carried his in his hand, tos 
ing it up in the air and catching it, as he wei 
along. Selfish \ kept teasing his mother to gi^ 
him some mdre money : half a dollar, he sai< 
was not enough. Wise \ walked along quietl] 
with his cash safe in his pocket. 

Presently, Shallow missed catching his ha) 
dollar, and — chink — it went, on the side-walk 
and it rolled downward, into a crack under 
building. Then he began to cry. Selfish 
stood by, holding his own money tight in h 
hands, and said he did not pity Shallow, < 
all ; it was good enough fbr him ; he had b 
business to be tossing it up. Wise came U] 
and tried to get the money out with a stick, h\ 
he coilild not. He told Shallow not to cry; sai 
he was s6rry he had lost his money, and thi 
he would give him half of his^ as soon as the 
could get it changed at the shop. 

So they walked along to the toy-shop. 

Their mother said \ xVi^x %«cOcv ^tis^ xoii^ 
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choose his ium plaything ; so they began to look 
around | on the counter and shelves. 

After a while, Shallow began to hugh | very 
loud and heartily, at something he found. It 
was an image of a grinning mdnkey. It looked 
pery droll | indeed. Shallow | asked Wise to 
come and see. Wise | laughed at it, too, but 
said he should not w^nt to buy it, as he thought 
he should soon get tired of laughing at any- 
thing, if it was iver so droll. 

Shallow I was sure that he \ should never 
get tired of laughing at so very droll a thing, as 
the grinning monkey ; and he decided to biiy 
it, if Wise would give him half of his m6ney ; 
and so Wise did. 

Selfish I found a rdtile, a lirgey n6isy rdtde, 
and kept springing it, until they were all 
tired of hearing the noise. 

" I think I shall buy /Ai*," said he. " I can 
make believe that there is a fire, and can run 
about springing my rattle, and crying, * Fire I 
PHre!^ or I can play that a thief is breaking 
into a store, and can spring my rattle at him, 
and call out, * Stop thief " * 

" But that will disturb all the people in the 
hiuse," said Wise. 

" What care I for thktV^ sa\dL«fc\^«CL- 
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LESSON U. 

CASABIANCA.* 

Trk boy Btood on the barning ddck, 

Whence all but him had AM ; 
The flame that lit the battle's wrecAc, 

Shone xoond him | o'er the d^ad ; 

Tet beautiful and bright be stood, 

As born to rC^le the storm ; 
A creature of herbic blood, 

A prbudf though child-like form. 

The flames roUM 6n — ^he would not g6, 

Without his father'' s whrd ; 
That father, faint in death below, 

His voice no longer heard. 

He called aloud, '* Sky, father, sky, 

If ylt. my task be done ? " 
He knew not that the chieftain lay 

Uncdnscious of his son. 

* In a great naval battle, young Casablanca, a boy aboat 
thirteen years old, son to the commander of the French ship 
Orient, had been charged, by his father, to continue at his 
post, till called away by himself. The father was mortally 
wounded, in the early part of the battle. But, in the confa* 
sion of the scene, the son was not aware of the fact ; and, 
with devoted, filial obedience, remained at his station, after 
the ship had taken fire, and the guns had all been abandoned. 

The flames at last reached the powder ; and the noble boy, 
who ''would not go, withoal h» faJt^V^^ocd^" ^rished in 
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" Spkik, father ! " once again he cried, 
** If I may yk be gone ! " 
And but the booming shots replied. 
And fast the flames rolled on. 

Upon his brow he felt their breath, 

And in his waving h&ir, 
And look'd from that lone post of death, 

In stiUf yet brdve despair, 

And shouted but once more aloud, 

** My father ! rndst I stay?" 
While o*er him fast, through sail and shroud, 

The wreathing fires made way.' 

They wrapt the ship in splendour wild, 

They caught the fl4g on high. 
And streamed above the gallant child. 

Like banners in the sky. 

There came a burst of thunder sound, 

The Boy — Oh ! where was he? 
Ask of the wlndsy that far around 

With fragments strewed the sea. 

With mast, and helm, and pennon fair. 
That w^ll had borne their p&rt, — 

But the ndblest thing | that perished thttre. 
Was that \ yoimg \ faithful hiart. 
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LESSON Ln. 

THE 8T0RT OF SHALLOW, SELFISH, AND WISEi 

Once, there were three boys, going into town, 
to buy some playthings: their names were 
Shallow, Selfish, and Wise. Each had half a 
dollar. Shallow \ carried his in his hand, toss- 
ing it up in the air and catching it, as he went 
along. Selfish \ kept teasing his mother to give 
him some mdre money : half a dollar, he said, 
was not enough. Wise \ walked along quietly, 
with his cash safe in his pocket. 

Presently, Shallow missed catching his half 
dollar, and — ch'tnk — it went, on the side- walk ; 
and it rolled downward, into a crack under a 
building. Then he began to cry. Selfish | 
stood by, holding his own money tight in his 
hands, and said he did not pity Shallow, at 
all ; it was good miough fdr him ; he had no 
business to be tossing it up. Wise came up, 
and tried to get the money out with a stick, but 
he could not. He told Shallow not to cry ; said 
he was sdrry he had lost his money, and that 
he would give him half of his, as soon as they 
could get it changed at the shop. 

So they walked along to the toy-shop. 

Their mother said \ xV«x %»x^ ^tis^ xEsdi^t 
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choose his ium plaything ; so they began to look 
around | on the counter and shelves. 

After a while, Shallow began to laugh \ very 
loud and heartily, at something he found. It 
was an image of a grinning mbnkey. It looked 
9ery droll | indeed. Shallow | asked Wise to 
come and see. Wise | laughed at it, too, but 
said he should not w^nt to buy'n^ as he thought 
he should soon get tired of laughing at any- 
thing, if it was iver so droll. 

Shallow I was sure that he \ should never 
get tired of laughing at so very droll a thing, as 
the grinning monkey ; and he decided to bjly 
it, if Wise would give him half of his m6ney ; 
and so Wise did. 

Selfish I found a rd^fe, a ld,rgey n6i$y rdtUe^ 
and kept springing it, until they were all 
tired of hearing the noise. 

" I think I shall buy this,'' said he. " I can 
make believe that there is a fire, and can run 
about springing my rattle, and crying, * Fire I 
Fire!' or I can play that a thief is breaking 
into a store, and can spring my rattle at him, 
and call out, * Stop thief " * 

" But that will disturb all the people in the 
hiuse," said Wise. 

''What care I for thUV* savfiL^X^Ai- 
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Selfish found that the price of his rattle | wu 
not so mSich as the half-dollar ; so. he laid ofl( 
the rest of it in cdke^ and sat down on a box, 
and began to eat it. 

Wise I passed by all the images and gandy 
toys, fit only to be looked at a few times, and 
chose a soft bill; and finding that that did not 
take all of his half of the money, he purchased 
a little morocco box containing an inkstatid, 
some wafers, and one or two short pdns.-^ 
Shallow I told him that was not a pldything; it 
was only fit for a schbol; and as to his MS, he 
did not think much of that. 

Wise I said he thought they could all play 
with the ball, a great many times; and he 
thought, too, that he should like his little ink- 
stand, on rainy days and winter evenings. 



So the boys walked homeward. Shallow | 
stopped, every moment, to laugh at his monkey, 
and Selfish | to spring his rkttle; and they 
looked with contempt \ on Wise's ball, which 
he carried quietly | in 6ne hand, and his box | 
done up4n brown paper, in the bther. 

When they got home, Shallow | ran in, to 

show his monkey. The people smiled a litdo, 

but did not take mwc/i notice ol \V\ ^xjA^ vcl fwt, 
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it did not look kdlf so funny, even to himself, 
as it did in the shdp. In a short time, it did 
not. make him laugh at dU, and then he was 
vixed I and dngry with it. He said he meant 
to go I and throw the ugly old baboon \ away ; 
lie. was tired of seeing that same old grin on 
Ihs. face I all the time. So he went | and threw 
it over the wall. 

. Selfish I eat his cake up, on his way home. 
He would not give his brothers any, for he said 
Ihey had had their money | as well as he. 
When he got home, he went about the house, 
through parlour and chamber, kitchen and shM, 
spi^ip'ging his rattle, and calling out, ^^ Stop 
thief 1 Stop Thief ! " or ''Fire I Fire ! " Every- 
body got ilred^ and asked him to be still; but 
he did not mind^ until at last, his father took 
his rattle away from him, and put it up on a 
high shelf. 

Then Selfish and Shallow | went out, and 
found Wise | playing beautifully with his ball, 
in the yard; and he invited them to play with 
h'inl.. They would toss it up against the wall, 
and. learn to catch it | when it came dowii; 
and then | they made some bkt-sticks, and 
knocked it back and forth to one another, about 
the yard. The more they played with the 
ball, the more they liked it; and, as Wise was 
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always very careful not to play near any hUes^ 
and to put it away safely, when he had d6M 
with it, he kept it a Umgtlme; and it gave tbem 
pleasure, a great many times, all summer 
long 

And then his inkstand-box | was a grdat 
treasure. Hb would take it out, in the long 
winter evenings, and lend Selfish and Shallow 
each, one of his pens ; and they would all sit 
at the table, and make pictures, and write little 1 
letters, and seal them with small bits of the 
w&fers. In fact. Wise kept his inkstand-box 
safe, till he grew up to be a man. 
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VERSES FOR MORNING. 

See the shining dewdrops, 

On the blossoms strewed ; 
Proving, as they sparkle, 
" God is ever good." 

See the morning sunbeams 

Lighting up the wood, 
Silently proclaiming 
" God is ever good." 

Hear the mountain streamlet, 
Iq the Bolitude, 
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With its ripple saying 
" God is ever good." 

In the leafy tree-tops, 

Where no fears intrude, 
Merry birds are singing, 
" God is ever good.'* 

Bring, my heart, thy tribute, 

Song^ of gratitude ; 
While all nature utters,* 
" God is ever good." 



VERSES FOR EVENING. 

The shadow falleth slowly 
O'er the darkening wood ; — 

The solemn hour is holy, 
Breathing, " God is good." 

O'er the tranquil feeling, 

Rapt in hallowed mood, 
The hush of evening stealing. 

Whispers, " God is good." 

The flowers, that droop in slumber. 
As infant eyelids would. 

The stars, no tongue can number, 
Tell us, " God is good." 

Night, that gently o'er us 
Bringeth sleep to brood. 
Wakes the starry chorus, 
** God is ever good." 
15 
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LESSON LIV. 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

* Many of the girls and boys who read in this 
book, attend Sunday schools, and like to leani 
what they are taught by Sunday-school teach- 
ers. To such children, it may be gratifying to 
read an account of the way in which these 
schools were first established. 

It happened, one evening, in the year 1782, 
that Mr. Raikcs, of Gloucester,* in England, 
went to a remote pa^t of the town, to see a man 
whom he wished to hire, as a gardener. Not 
finding the man at home, he sat^down, at the 
request of the gardener's wife, to wait till her 
husband should return. 

A number of boys, were, meanwhile, at play, 
around the house, — not enjoying themselves in 
innocent and happy sports, which a kind- 
hearted man, like Mr. Raikes, would have re- 
joiced to see, — but quarrelling, and cursing, and 
showing every bad passion. Their conduct 
was so shocking, that the good man could not 
help expressing his feelings about it, to the 
gardener's wife. She, it would seem, had long 
been grieved at the conduct of these boys ; for 
she said, in reply, — " Ah! sir, if yoitwere here 
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on Sunday, you would pity them, indeed: we 
cannot read our Bible in peace, for them ! " 

Mr. Raikes wished to find out some way of 
winning these boys from their wicked habits, 
and enabling them to lead a better life. He 
inquired, therefore, of the gardener's wife, if 
there were any person in the neighbourhood, 
who would be willing to take charge of the 
boys, and give them instruction, on Sunday; 
as they were all engaged, at wdrk, on week- 
days. 

The gardener's wife referred him to a sch6oL- 
mistress, who lived not far off; and, with her, 
he succeeded in making an agreement, that she 
should try to instruct them, every Sunday, 
while he paid her for her labour. 

The schoolmistress, who was very poor, was 
glad to be engaged, in this new form of teach- 
ing, even for the small sum of a shilling a day. 
But she was so successful in her work, and Mr. 
Raikes so earnest in the undertaking, that she 
soon needed three assistants. 

The school now went on, very prosperously ; 
and Mr. Raikes, who was a printer, prepared a 
little book of instruction for the scholars. One 
of the benevolent societies, also, of which there 
are so many in England, soon aided the school, 
hy bestowing on it a \aige wwo&^x ^\ ^'^J^^R^ 
and Testaments. 
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In three years, the school contained three 
hundred scholars ; and many of these became 
regular attendants at church. The great 
change which was thus brought about, in the 
neighbourhood of the school, was well described 
by an aged woman, who, like the gardener's 
wife, had often suffered pain from the bad con- 
duct of the idle boys around her house. " Ah ! " 
said she, '' the place is become a heaven, on 
Sundays, compared to what it used to be." 

So began the present system of Sunday 
schools. For, people in other places, hearing of 
the great good which Mr. Raikes was enabled to 
do, by his attempt, were induced to establish 
similar schools; and, ere many years, there were 
Sunday schools in most of the towns in England. 

From that country, they extended to others; 
till, now, we may almost say, that they exist 
all over the wdrld, not only in Christian coun- 
tries, but even in the most distant heathen 
lands, in many of which, they have been intro- 
duced by good men, who have gone to those 
regions, to teach the people the great truths of 
the Bible. 

Sunday schools are very numerous in Amer- 
ica, especially in the United States. In all our 
large cities, may be seen, every Sunday, the 
pleasing sight of groups ot cYvMtetv %oYDk%Vi^tst 
returning from, Sunday sdcvooV 'I^v^ ^^^^wst 
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who enters the Sunday-school room, will see 
full classes of orderly, attentive, and happy 
pupils, earnestly engaged in their duties; some- 
times, answering questions put to them, or 
asking information about their lessons; some- 
times, listening to their teachers, conversing 
with them about the love of their Heavenly 
Fatheh, the words of the Blessed Jesus, or the 
Everlasting Life of the Soul. 

The stranger who visits any of our large 
cities, on the Fourth of July, which is observed 
as the anniversary, or yearly commemoration, 
of many of our Sunday schools, as well as 
of national independence, beholds one of the 
most pleasing sights that the human eye can 
see, — multitudes of children, whose glad faces 
bespeak the joy that is in their hearts, — all ar- 
ranged under the care of their teachers, going 
to, or returning from, the exercises of their 
annual celebration. 

Sometimes, may be $een, all the children of 
many schools, collected to enjoy an excursion, 
by steamboat, or railroad, to some pleasant spot, 
in the open country, where they enjoy, to- 
gether, the pleasant shade of a cool grove; ram- 
ble or rest, as they feel inclined ; partake of a 
simple repast ; and, before they return to their 

homes, unite in a juvenile soivg ol ^i^vBfeVi ^^ss^- 
15* 
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LESSONS FROM THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

I. THE CHILDHOOD OF JESUS. 

The parents of Jesus went to Jerusalem, 
every year, at the feast of the passover. And 
when He was twelve years old, they went up 
to Jerusalem, after the custom of the Feast. 

And when they had fulfilled the days, as 
they returned, the child Jesus tarried behind, in 
Jerusalem ; and Joseph and His mother knew 
not of it. But they, supposing Him to have 
been in the company, went a day's journey; 
and they sought Him among their kinsfolk and 
acquaintance. 

And when they found Him not, they returned 
back again to .lerusalem, seeking Him. And it 
came to pass, that, after three days, they found 
Him in the temple, sitting in the midst of the 
Doctors, both hearing them, and asking them 
questions. And all that heard Him were aston- 
ished at His understanding and answers. 

And when they saw Him,. they were amazed ; 
and His mother said unto Him, "Son, why hast 
thou thus dealt with us 7 Behold, thy father 
and 1 have sought thee sorrowing." 

And He said unto them, " How is it that ye 
sought me ? Wist ye ivot t\\ax\ T£v\>aX\^iiws«s^ 
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my Father's business ? " And they understood 
not the saying which He spake unto them. 

And He went down with them, and came to 
Nazareth, and was subject unto them : but His 
mother kept all these sayings in her heart 

And Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, 
and in favour with God and man. 

II. Christ's entrance into Jerusalem. 

When they drew nigh unto Jerusalem, and 
were come to Bethphage,* unto the mount of 
Olives, then sent Jesus two disciples, saying 
unto them, "Go into the village over against 
you, and straightway ye shall find an ass tied, 
and a colt with her: loose them, and bring 
them unto me. And if any man say aught 
unto you, ye shall say, The Lord hath need of 
them ; and straightway he will send them." 

All this was done, that it might be fulfilled, 
which was spoken by the prophet, saying, "Tell 
ye the daughter of Sion, Behold ! thy King 
cometh unto thee, meek, and sitting upon an 
ass, and a colt, the foal of an ass." 

And the disciples went, and did as Jesus com- 
manded them, and brought the ass, and the 
colt, and put on them their clothes, and they 
set Him thereon. 

* Pronounced B^tHfajee. 
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And a very great multitude spread their gar- 
ments in the way ; others cut down branches 
from the trees, and strewed Ihem in the way. 
And the multitudes that went before, and that 
followed, cried, saying, " Hosanna to the Son of 
David ! Blessed is He that cometh in the name 
of the Lord : Hosanna in the highest ! " 

And when He was come into Jerusalem, all 
the city was moved, saying, "Who is this 7'' 
And the multitude said, "This is Jesus, the 
prophet of Nazareth of Galilee." 

m. FROM THE SERMON ON THE MOITNT. 

Blessed are the poor in spirit ; for theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven. 

Blessed are they that mourn ; for they shall 
be comforted. 

Blessed are the meek ; for they shall inherit 
the earth. 

Blessed are they which do hunger and tliirst 
after righteousness ; for they shall be filled. 

Blessed are the merciful ; for they shall obtain 
mercy. 

Blessed are the pure in heart j for they shall 
see God. 

Blessed are the peace-makers; for they shall 
be called the children of God. 
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LESSONS FROM THE BOOK OF PSALMS.* 

I. PRAISE. 

Bless the Lord^ O my soul ; and all that is 
within me, bless His holy name ! 

Bless the Lord, Q my soul; and forget not all 
His benefits, who forgiveth all thine iniquities, 
who healeth all thy diseases ; who redeemeth 
thy life from destruction, who crowneth thee 
with loving-kindness and tender mercies ! 



Bless the Lord, O my soul ! O Lord, my 
God, Thou art very great; Thou art clothed 
with honour and majesty ; who coverest thy- 
self with light, as with a garment : who 
stretchest out the heavens like a curtain ; who 
layeth the beams of His chambers in the 
waters ; who maketh' the clouds His chariot ; 
who walketh upon the wings of the wind ; who 
laid the foundations of the earth, that it should 
not be removed "forever. 

He causeth the grass to grow for the cattle, 
and herb for the service of man ; that He may 
bring forth food out of the earth. 

* These passages may be used daily, in limited portions, 
for simultaneous devotional readings, «X ^X^fc «^r!kssv% %3esS^ 
closing of the school. 
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O Lord, how manifold are Thy works ! In 
wisdom hast Thoa made them all : the earth is 
full of Thy riches. 



Praise ye the Lordu Praise ye the Lord 
from the heavens : praise Him in the heights. 
Praise ye Him, all His angels : praise ye Him, 
all His hosts. Praise ye Him, sun and moon: 
praise Him all ye stars of light. Praise Him, 
ye heavens of heavens, and ye waters that be 
ab6ve the heavens. 

Let them praise the name of the Lord : for 
he commanded, and they were created. 

He hath also established them for ever and 
ever : He hath made a decree which shall not 
pass. 

Praise the Lord from the earth, fire, and hail; 
snow, and vapours ; stormy wind, fulfilling His 
word; mountains, and all hills; fruitful trees, 
and all cedars ; beasts, and all cattle ; creeping 
things, and flying fowl. 

Kings of the earth, and all people ; princes, 
and all judges of the earth ; both young men, 
and maidens ; old men, and children. Let them 
praise the name of the Lord: for His name 
alone is excellent ; His glory is above the earth 
and heaven. 
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II. ETERNITY OF GOD. 

Lord ! Thou hast been our dwelling-place in 
all generations. 

Before the mountains were brought forth, or 
ever Thou hadst formed the earth and the world, 
even from everlasting to everlasting, Thou art 
God. 

Thou turnest man to destruction ; and sayest^ 
Return, ye children of men. For a thousand 
years, in Thy sight, are but as yesterday, when 
it is past, and as a watch in the night. 

Thou carriest them away as with a flood ; 
they are as a sleep : in the morning, they are 
like grass which groweth up. In the morning, 
it flourisheth and groweth up : in the evening, 
it is cut down, and withereth. 



Of old hast Thou laid the foundation of the 
earth ; and the heavens are the work of Thy 
hands. They shall perish, but Thou shalt 
endure; yea, all of them shall wax old like a 
garment; as a vesture shalt Thou change 
them, and they shall be changed : but Thou 
art the same ; and Thy years shall have no 
end. 
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ui. god's presence. 



O Lord! Thou hast searched me, and known 
me. Thou understandest my thought afar off. 

Thou compassest my path and my lying 
down, and art acquainted with all my ways. 
For there is not a word in my tongue, but lo! 

Lord, Thou knowest it altogether. 

Such knowledge is too wonderful for me : it 
is high; I cannot attain unto it. 

Whither shall I go from Thy Spirit? or 
whither shall I flee from Thy presence ? 

The darkness hideth not from Thee ; but the 
night shineth as the day : the darkness and the 
light I are both alike to Thee. 

How precious also are Thy thoughts unto 
me, O God ! how great is the sum of them ! If 

1 should coimt them, they are more in number, 
than the sand : when I awake, I am still with 
Thee. 
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